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Public Assistance in 1948 
Jane M. Hoey 


The author is Director of the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


It Is NOW TWELVE AND ONE-HALF YEARS— 
half of one generation—since Congress 
passed the Social Security Act. This be- 
came effective August 14, 1935. In the 
words of the preamble, the act was intended 
“to provide for the general welfare by 
enabling the several states to make more 
adequate provision for aged persons, blind 
persons, and dependent and crippled chil- 
dren, maternal and child welfare, public 
health, and the administration of their 
unemployment compensation laws; to estab- 
lish a Social Security Board. . . .” 

The act establishes a legal framework 
within which federal and state functions 
can be performed in a manner satisfactory 
to both units of government. The intent 
of the act is stated clearly in the preamble 
and is implicit in all federal requirements 
included in the act, by insuring the right 
to maintenance to certain groups of needy 
persons and by administering assistance in 
such a manner as to safeguard personal dig- 
nity and self-respect and to promote physi- 
cal, economic, and social rehabilitation, 
thereby benefiting both the individual and 
the community. 

In order to participate in the public 
assistance programs it is necessary that the 
state take action. Such action is voluntary. 


The state must pass legislation conforming 
to federal requirements; state public assist- 
ance plans, based on state laws describing 
state and local organizations and methods 
of operation and financing, must be devel- 
oped and submitted for approval by the 
Social Security Administration; amend- 
ments to such plans must also be approved; 
and funds from state or state and local 
sources must be made available if there is 
to be federal participation. The state may 
withdraw from participation in any or all 
of these programs at any time by not appro- 
priating funds for public assistance or may 
become ineligible by violating one or more 
provisions of the act in law or administra- 
tion and refusing to correct such violations. 
The state itself is the political unit re- 
sponsible for administration of public assist- 
ance programs. 

The role of the federal government is 
defined as assisting the states to develop 
these programs through over-all interpreta- 
tion and promotion of the program, stand- 
ard setting, consultation, and the prepara- 
tion of materials. 

The act established certain requirements 
as a basis for receiving federal funds. 
Among these are the following: state-wide 
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operation,’ state financial participation,” 
single state agency to administer or super- 
vise the program, proper and efficient ad- 
ministration,® opportunity for a fair hearing 
by the state agency for a person denied 
assistance, and elimination of local resi- 
dence requirements, and only state residence 
requirements. Information about appli- 
cants and recipients can be used only in 
the administration of public assistance. 
The Social Security Board lost little time 
in setting up administrative machinery after 
passage of the act—and one of the first acts 
of the Board was to establish the Bureau 
of Public Assistance. The Bureau is re- 
sponsible for administering those parts of 
the act known as Titles I, IV, and X—the 
titles providing that sums of money are 
to be made available to the states to enable 
them to furnish financial assistance to needy 
aged individuals, to needy dependent chil- 
dren, and to needy blind individuals. It is 
to the words of these titles that the Bureau 
must look for definition of its duties and for 
the basic principles of the public assistance 
program. These principles are not yet 
understood as fully as they should be. The 
assistance made available by the act is pro- 
vided as a right of those who can establish 
eligibility under the terms of the act. The 
assistance is in the form of a money pay- 
ment; this is interpreted to mean no limita- 
tion may be placed by the agency on how 
the money may be used, and acceptance of 
assistance in no way infringes upon the 
freedom of the individual to direct his own 
affairs. This precludes federal participa- 
tion in payments that are “in kind” or are 
orders on vendors but, more important, it 
afirms the concept that needy persons can 
handle their own affairs and that they have 


1 Every county and city in the United States now 
has a public welfare department. The “Mothers’ 
Aid” program in existence before the Social Security 
Act was passed was not mandatory on the counties 
and was usually operated only in urban areas. 

2 When the Social Security Act was passed many 
states had assumed no responsibility for public assist- 
ance programs. In 15 states general relief is now 
financed entirely out of local funds and assistance 
is very meager. 

8 This provision places an obligation on the state 
agency to see that local administration is efficient 
and state and federal standards are in effect. 

4 This provision establishes an enforceable right 
to assistance to persons found legally eligible. 
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the same responsibilities as others in the 
community to spend their money in the way 
that will best serve their own and their 
families’ needs. All informatiqn concern- 
ing the allairs of applicants and recipients 
is protected as confidential and may be used 
only in the administration of the public 
assistance programs. 


Joint Client and Agency Responsibility 


It follows that the agency and applicant 
(or recipient) are, in this matter of public 
assistance, two parties joined in a co-opera- 
tive enterprise. Upon each rest obligations 
and responsibilities, while at the same time 
each has certain rights and freedom of 
decisions. ‘Together they explore eligibility 
and need. Though the burden of proof 
is placed upon the applicant to establish 
the eligibility of himself and family for 
public assistance, a positive responsibility 
rests upon the state and local agency to give 
the applicant all needed help to enable him 
to understand conditions under which he 
may be eligible. The agency is responsible 
also for assembling and preparing data 
showing eligibility when cligibility is estab- 
lished; and, of course, for insuring receipt 
of money payments throughout the period 
of eligibility. 

Again, while both applicant and recipient 
are held responsible for representing their 
situations accurately, the agency assumes 
that both are honest persons and that, given 
the explanations and co-operation required, 
they will tell the truth. 

The agency is further responsible for ad- 
vising the applicant or the recipient con- 
cerning available resources and_ services 
within the agency, or elsewhere in the com- 
munity, which might be helpful to him and 
which he might desire to use. Since the 
agency’s effectiveness rests upon respect for 
the individual’s integrity and recognition 
of his right to make his own decisions and 
to follow his own way of life, it can go no 
further than to discuss and suggest such 
services. The individual is free to accept 
or reject the suggestions without affecting 
his basic right to money payments. He may 
wish to obtain on his own initiative the 
services indicated—or he may feel no need 
for them. This is an important element 
of the co-operative relation between the 
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two, and the matter may be put in these 
words: ‘The agency is responsible for observ- 
ing situations in which it thinks services 
of some kind might be useful—and for 
discussing these with applicant or recipient 
suficiently to make the suggestions clear 
and to learn whether he wants to ask for 
or receive the services. It is bound to guard 
scrupulously, however, against any approach 
or suggestion that might lead the individual 
to believe that, in order to establish or 
maintain eligibility for financial aid, he 
must accept offers of services or other sug- 
gestions affecting his conduct or direction 
of his own affairs. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
act authorizes federal participation in state 
and local funds for specific purposes, 
namely, public assistance payments and 
services reasonably related thereto on an 
individualized basis. Programs of law 
enforcement and other programs for the 
purpose of improving community condi- 
tions are a matter of state and local re- 
sponsibility and public assistance should 
not be used as a means of enforcing other 
laws or a particular behavior pattern. The 
Bureau of Public Assistance is not author- 
ized to match funds that go beyond the pur- 
poses specified in the act. There is nothing 
in the foregoing, however, or in the words 
of the act, that would limit a state or local 
agency in the development of broad and 
effective welfare or service programs. On 
the contrary, state and local agencies are 
free to use this act to develop programs 
for the needy blind, the needy aged, and 
dependent children, to the extent that they 
wish and that the people of the community 
or the state will support. 

Today in our kind of economy, the lack 
or possession of money has much to do with 
a person’s general welfare. During the past 
ten years the basic purpose of public assist- 
ance—to give financial aid to needy indi- 
viduals in such a way as to enable the 
recipients to live satisfying, useful lives con- 
sistent with their innate dignity and indi- 
vidual potentialities—has been increasingly 
recognized, not only by those who have 
some responsibility for the program but by 
the public at large. There is no question 
that programs vary throughout the country 
in legislative provisions, in financial re- 
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sources, in administrative regulations, and 
in requirements for personnel. To some 
extent, at least, these variations are due to 
social, economic, and political influences 
within a state. However, from a national 
viewpoint, there are many evidences of 
progress. States are assuming more re- 
sponsibility for financing, with the result 
that payments are more nearly adequate. 
Some eligibility requirements that unneces- 
sarily disqualify people have been removed. 
There is more objectivity in determining 
eligibility and in the decisions relating to 
assistance payments. There is increasing 
acceptance of the philosophy of public 
assistance as the right of a needy person, 
and of the responsibility for informing 
applicants and recipients of their right to 
a fair hearing before the state agency. Once 
the point of view is accepted that financial 
need is not necessarily linked with personal 
inadequacy but is, to a great extent, rooted 
in economic disorders over which the indi- 
vidual may have little control, the task of 
helping people in need takes on new 
aspects, and the role of the worker in such 
a relation assumes new values. 

Basic to any program designed to help 
people, which involves the use of local, 
state, and federal funds, is the maintenance 
of adequate records—statistical, fiscal, and 
so on. These records serve a number of 
purposes. They are proof or evidence of 
stewardship and accountability; they are 
a source of information for legislatures, the 
Congress, and other interested parties; they 
are essential to efficient administration of 
a program supported by public monies. 
From them states can obtain nation-wide 
statistics and other types of data so that 
trends can be seen and state situations com- 
pared. Such records cover a variety of 
topics, and when read with understanding 
tell many parts of the basic story of the 
administration of the Social Security Act.5 


Current Trends 


Although production and employment 
have been at high levels since V-J Day, 
many of the millions of war workers who 


5 Specific information concerning expenditures, 
number of recipients, sources of funds, etc., for single 
states, groups of states, and the country as a whole 
is available from the Bureau of Public Assistance 
and from regional and state offices. 
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were laid off could not immediately find 
jobs that used their skills, at wages com- 
parable to their previous earnings. Unem- 
ployment insurance benefits helped to carry 
these workers through brief periods between 
jobs. Readjustment allowances under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
assisted many veterans to fit into peacetime 
activities. Older workers and widows with 
children lost or left their wartime jobs in 
substantial numbers and filed claims for 
retirement or survivor benefits. 

Rising costs of living put a new strain 
on fixed benefit amounts, and many families 
had to turn to public assistance because 
their insurance benefit or income from 
other sources was inadequate or because 
contributions from relatives were no longer 
available. Recognizing the effect of the rise 
in living costs on family requirements, 
many states increased their public assistance 
payments, and the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946 provided for increases 
in the size of federal grants to states for 
public assistance for a 15-month period be- 
ginning October, 1946, extended by subse- 
quent legislation until July, 1950. 

These amendments helped the states to 
finance increases in both assistance pay- 
ments and number of recipients. Despite 
the fact that the states had relatively short 
notice to change their maximums on indi- 
vidual assistance payments and their assist- 
ance standards to take advantage of the 
new legislation, many of them had passed 
on to recipients the full benefit of the 
federal increase by January, 1947. The 
increased federal participation helped some 
states to finance immediate increases for 
which procedures were already under way 
and in other states provided an incentive 
for initiating new policies. 

Under the amendments, the maximum 
payment in which the federal government 
will participate was raised from $40 to $45 
for aged and blind recipients. For aid 
to dependent children, the maximum 
amounts subject to federal participation 
were raised from $18 for one child in a 
family and $12 more for each additional 
child to $24 for the first child and $15, for 
each additional child. The federal sharing 
ratio also was changed. For old age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind, the federal share 
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was set at two-thirds of the first $15 of the 
average payment per aged or blind recipient 
and one-half the balance of matchable ex- 
penditures. For aid to dependent children, 
the federal share became two-thirds of the 
first $g of the average payment per child, 
plus one-half the balance within the 
maximums. 

Changes in state policy following the 
amendments generally took the form of 
(1) an increase in the amounts that agencies 
would pay for specific requirements of 
recipients or in the proportion of need met, 
and (2) a liberalization of state maximums. 
These changes occurred singly and in dif- 
ferent combinations in the various states. 
Most commonly the assistance agency raised 
the amount provided for certain require- 
ments of recipients. About three-fifths of 
the states increased the allowances for iood, 
and increases for clothing were second in 
frequency. In addition to raising cost 
figures—or in a few instances in lieu of this 
step—several states provided for additional 
items needed by recipients, made previously 
permissive items mandatory, or increased 
the proportion of need met. 

Revising cost figures or raising the pro- 
portion of need met did not benefit recipi- 
ents already receiving maximum amounts. 
Only in states without maximums could 
all payments be increased. Many other 
states, however, lifted maximums when in- 
creased federal participation became avail- 
able. In all, between September, 1946, and 
the end of January, 1947, 24 states raised 
their maximums for old age assistance, 20 
states those for aid to the blind, and 14 
states those for aid to dependent children. 
Nevertheless, maximums differed widely 
among the states even after these changes. 
In January, maximums ranged from $23 
to $go for aged recipients, from $30 to $90 
for the blind, and from $15 to $135 for 
one-child families. 

Despite the increasing number of aged 
persons in the United States, the rise dur- 
ing 1946 in the number of recipients of 
old age assistance—nearly 7 per cent—was 
smaller than that in any of the other 
programs. 

By the end of 1946 about twice as many 
aged persons were on the assistance rolls 
as were receiving old age and survivors in- 
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surance benefits. In 10 states the number 
on the old age and survivors insurance rolls 
exceeded the number receiving old age 
assistance.6 On the other hand, some 
persons who receive small monthly bene- 
fits—more than 10 per cent of the aged 
beneficiaries in some states—find it neces- 
sary to apply for assistance to supplement 
their benefits. 

The most important reasons for adding 
new recipients to the old age assistance 
rolls are: (1) loss of employment or de- 
creased earnings of the recipient, both 
because of illness or disablement and _ be- 
cause older men and women lost out when 
industry was reconverted; (2) depletion of 
resources; (3) attainment of technical eligi- 
bility, that is, meeting eligibility conditions 
other than need, such as age, degree of 
blindness, degree of incapacity, and so on, 
and (4) discontinuance of income received 
as a dependent of a serviceman. As might 
be expected, the number of recipients 
added for the last reason dropped sharply 
as the year progressed. The other three 
reasons accounted for increasing numbers 
and, generally, larger proportions of case 
openings. The number of cases added be- 
cause the recipient’s illness or disablement 
had prevented his employment or reduced 
his earnings was considerably larger than 
the number added for any other single 
reason and accounted for nearly one-fourth 
of all cases opened. 

The consecutive monthly increases in the 
number of persons receiving aid to the 
blind in 1946 resulted in a December total 
slightly more than 7 per cent higher than 
in the previous December. The same four 
causes predominated as in old age assist- 
ance, with a slight difference in the order 
of their prevalence. Loss of employment 
because of illness or disablement accounted 
for the largest number of additions to the 
rolls; next in order came attainment of 
technical eligibility, loss of income con- 
nected with service of a member of the 
family in the armed forces, and depletion 
of savings or other resources. 

Average payments tend to be larger than 
those of old age assistance, because of addi- 


® Connecticut, Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 
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tional requirements of blind persons and 
because the costs of shelter and household 
maintenance are less often divided between 
payments to two spouses than in old age 
assistance, 

The number of children receiving aid to 
dependent children and the number of 
families aided increased 26 per cent in 1946. 
The greater postwar expansion in this 
type of assistance in comparison with old 
age assistance and aid to the blind is di- 
rectly related to its greater contraction dur- 
ing the war. From March, 1942, the peak 
month, to August, 1945, the number of 
children on the rolls declined 33 per cent 
and the number of families, 37 per cent. 
By December, 1946, the number of children 
receiving aid had risen to g1 per cent of 
the peak figure and the number of families 
to 86 per cent of the peak. 

Loss of the family wage earner by death 
or absence accounted for the largest pro- 
portion of cases added—more than one- 
fourth. As in the other programs, loss of 
employment or decreased earnings due to 
illness or disablement was an important 
reason for granting assistance—accounting 
for nearly one-fourth of the cases opened. 

Loss of service-connected income caused 
about g per cent of the openings. Case 
openings because of lay-off or discharge 
from employment for reasons other than 
illness or disablement occurred more often 
in this program than in old age assistance 
or aid to the blind and many women who 
worked little, if at all, before the war are 
no longer wanted by employers. This rea- 
son accounted for nearly as large a pro- 
portion of openings as did the loss of 
service-connected income. Depletion of 
savings and other resources was relatively 
unimportant. 

A decrease during 1946 in the proportion 
of children receiving aid to dependent 
children because the death of a parent had 
deprived them of support was accompanied 
by some increase in the number as well 
as the proportion of children aided whose 
fathers were incapacitated or absent from 
the home. Some partially incapacitated 
fathers who could get jobs in wartime were 
later considered unemployable. In many 
instances children of divorced or separated 
parents who had received allowances as 
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dependents of servicemen needed assistance 
after the allowances were discontinued. 
Some state agencies have also reported post- 
war increases in the number of mothers 
applying for aid to dependent children be- 
cause of recent separation of parents. 


Analysis of Program for Aid to Dependent 
Children 

One of the advantages of the categorical 
provisions of the Social Security Act is 
that a program for a specific purpose or 
defined group of people can be described 
and analyzed by itself, separate from other 
parts of the total program. Such a unit 
is the program for aid to dependent chil- 
dren; and in view of the widespread current 
interest in problems involving young people 
and children, evidenced by newspaper and 
magazine discussion of marriage relations, 
divorce, juvenile delinquency, and so on, 
and by activities of local, state, and na- 
tional groups in relation to these problems, 
it seems appropriate here to discuss this 
particular program more fully. 

It should be kept clearly in mind, of 
course, that aid to dependent children is 
essentially a “residual” program. By this 
I mean that it is designed to meet the finan- 
cial need of those children, large in number 
but still relatively small, whose needs are 
not met by other broader and more basic 
parts of the over-all program of the Social 
Security Act. Those other parts include 
unemployment compensation and old age 
and survivors insurance, which are designed 
to keep people from becoming needy and 
which reach, of course, a far larger number 
of individuals and families than any pro- 
gram of public assistance can or should 
reach. This does not mean that the public 
assistance provided by the program for aid 
to dependent children is not fundamental 
and important. I wish merely to keep 
clear that it is “residual.” The place of 
such a program, its size and cost, will always 
depend upon the adequacy of other factors 
in the social economy: full employment, 
adequate wages, and insurances. 

The history of the program for aid to 
dependent children, though perhaps famil- 
iar, is still interesting. In 1909 the White 
House Conference on Children set forth 
the principle that children should not be 
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separated from their families because of 
poverty alone, and that the family is of 
first importance in the growth, develop- 
ment, and education of the child. Follow- 
ing the conference, and no doubt as a 
result of the impetus given by it, all but 
two states passed mothers’ aid laws between 
1911 and 1935. Building on the experience 
of these mothers’ aid laws, the federal-state 
program of aid to dependent children was 
developed as one title of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

The program provides financial assistance 
and the necessary related services for mak- 
ing or keeping a home for the child under 
the care of a parent or close relative, with 
his brothers and sisters, and, if possible, in 
his own school district and familiar neigh- 
borhood. The concept thus becomes more 
clearly that of providing care and main- 
tenance for the child in a home when (be- 
cause of the death, absence, or incapacity 
of one or both parents) the home and 
household stand in danger of being dis- 
solved. It does not aim at emergency 
assistance; it is not based on irregular, 
haphazard, emergency plans. It is designed 
to give a stable life for children during 
their babyhood and school years in their 
own homes. Unless a careful plan is made 
by parent or relative in co-operation with 
the agency, and unless adequate regular 
assistance is provided, the fundamental pur- 
pose of the program cannot be achieved. 


A parent who has had to make uncertain | 


and incomplete plans with the agency, and 
for whose children assistance is irregular 
and inadequate, too often has no choice 
but to take a job outside the home or make 
other plans for the child. 

Moreover, the plan cannot be static; 
situations involving children are too likely 
to shift rapidly. The child grows, develop- 
ing new interests and needs. The parent 
may become seriously ill, or the child may 
have more than its share of childhood ail- 
ments. School and vocational guidance 
questions and requirements change from 
year to year. Then, too, the parent may 
find it possible to assume more of the 
financial cost than at first, or assistance 
from relatives may become available. It 
is incumbent upon the agency to keep the 
relation with the parent a living partner- 
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ship, adaptable to change yet always re- 
maining a strong and stable support to 
parent and child. This requires staff time 
and skill and costs money. But it pays off 
as the child becomes a self-reliant and well 
adjusted member of the community. 

As stated earlier, there is nothing in the 
Social Security Act to prevent any state 
from having as broad and constructive a 
welfare practice and policy as possible, yet 
the program of aid to dependent children 
has been, and often still is, affected ad- 
versely by a variety of factors at the state 
level. Perhaps the most common one is 
the withdrawal of assistance funds because 
of disapproval by agency staff or because 
of community prejudice of some aspect of 
the conduct or way of life of a recipient or 
his family, thus penalizing the children for 
the parents’ nonconformity. 

Isn’t the problem not so much whether 
this is a “suitable home” as whether it is 
the best kind of home the family can be 
helped to make for the child; and isn’t 
this the question whether the child is a 
recipient of public assistance or not? Not 
many of us feel free to interfere in the 
management of our neighbors’ home affairs 
unless our advice is requested, or unless 
the situation is very dangerous to the child 
or a real threat to community welfare. And 
then our recourse is to a child protective 
agency or to the courts, not to a department 
of public assistance. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that so long as the parent and 
child are in the home together, the parent 
must be treated as the responsible and de- 
termining agent. Undefined intervention 
of the agency in behalf of the child does 
not help to preserve and strengthen the 
family or the parents’ role in the family. It 
is simple to tell a parent in distress what is 
wrong and what should be done to correct 
his mistakes, but no one can effect change 
in another person without the participation 
of the person in whom change is desired. 
The focus lies in what people can be helped 
to achieve and not what is done to or for 
them to bring about change. 

Limitations adversely affecting the right 
of children to a normal and secure child- 
hood are often found in overly strict con- 
struction of the degree of incapacity a 
parent must have before the child may be- 
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come eligible for financial assistance; the 
gap between the age at which aid to de- 
pendent children must cease and the age 
at which an employment certificate may be 
obtained. Establishment of arbitrary maxi- 
mums for individual payments more often 
serves a fiscal than a rehabilitative purpose. 
Should we not, then, emphasize as our 
criterion of amount of payment the pur- 
pose of the assistance and the circumstances 
of the child? 


Protecting Human Values 


The increased cost, over the past two 
years, of the maintenance of a child and 
home sets up a real problem for the child, 
the agency, and the state. The rising cost 
of living affects not only the adequacy of 
the assistance payment but the number of 
new applications for assistance and the ap- 
propriations available for public assistance, 
as noted in the figures given above. This 
subject cannot be adequately covered in 
this article but it is one that requires our 
best thought and planning if public assist- 
ance needs are to be met and if all persons 
in the community are to achieve a basic 
standard of living which will be adequate 
and which will result in the well-being of 
all members of the community. The public 
assistance agency, however, is a community 
trust; it is obligated to lead the way in 
providing resources that children, the aged, 
the blind, the infirm, and those in need, 
should have. The principles of the Social 
Security Act are based on human values 
that we cherish as essential to our demo- 
cratic society; adherence to these principles 
by both community and agency will assist 
us in maintaining the integrity of that trust. 
We hold that: 


people should have the opportunity to meet, 
through their own efforts, their basic minimum 
needs of living: 


for people who are unable to secure these through 
their own effort, money should be provided; through 
public programs which enable them to meet their 
basic minimum needs; 


such assistance from public funds should be pro- 
vided to the people on a basis that meets the test 
of equal treatment before the eyes of the !aw; 


public funds so given should not be accompanied 
by controls that limit choice or control conduct in 
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ways different from those which apply to other 
members of the community; 


the family unit should be maintained wherever 
possible; and 


services should be developed and made available 
to assist people in regaining their ability to meet 
their basic minimum needs through their own 
efforts whenever possible. 


Over the period of the past twelve years 
the states have made real progress toward 
a fuller achievement of these goals. Our 
problems are great in this period of strain, 
and when they loom most large and diffi- 
cult and our objectives seem far from at- 
tainment, let us reread the Human Rights 
Charter of the United Nations. 

. . all members affirm their faith 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and pledge themselves to co-operate 
in promoting respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all . . . set forth 
in a solemn declaration these essential 
rights and freedoms of man. . .” among 
which are: 


No one shall be subjected to unreasonable inter- 
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ference with his privacy, family, home, correspond- 
ence, or reputation. No one shall be arbitrarily 
deprived of his property. 


There shall be liberty to move freely from place 
to place within the state, to emigrate and to seek 
asylum from persecution. 


Everyone, in the determination of his rights and 
obligations, is entitled to a fair hearing before an 
independent and impartial tribunal and the aid of 
counsel. ... 


Everyone has the right to a decent living; to work 
and advance his well-being: to health, education, 
and social security. There shall be equal oppor- 
tunity for all to participate in the economic and 
cultural life of the community. 


Everyone, everywhere in the world, is entitled to 
the human rights and fundamental freedoms set 
forth in this declaration without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. The full exercise 
of these rights requires recognition of the rights of 
others and protection by law of the freedom, general 
welfare and security of all. 


These sentences ring clear for persons 
engaged in the field of public welfare as 
well as for those engaged in a humanitarian 
struggle on a wider front. 


The Child Away From Home 
John E. Dula 


The author is Executive Secretary of the De Pelchin Faith Home and Children’s Bureau, 


Houston, Texas. 


INCREASINGLY, TODAY, PEOPLE are re- 
specting the individual needs of children. 
They are recognizing the rights of all chil- 
dren. This respect for the needs of child- 
hood and this recognition of the rights of 
children help assure that our foster care 
provisions are better. I should like to 
sketch briefly some basic principles that are 
now accepted in child welfare practice. 

Today we recognize that every child, 
whether with his own family or away from 
home, whether in America, Europe, or 
Asia, in New York, Oklahoma, or Texas, 
has his own individual emotional and 


1See Standards for Children’s Organizalions Pro- 
viding Foster Family Care, Child Welfare League 
of America, New York, revised 1941. 


His paper was read at the Annual Conference of the Texas Social Welfare 
Association, Austin, Texas, November 22, 


1947- 


mental needs. These needs are as potent 
and as forceful in an individual’s life as 
the instincts we used to refer to not so 
long ago. We hear a great deal about these 
needs—sometimes called innate drives. We 
don’t know exactly what they derive from 
but we know they exist. They can be de- 
scribed in various ways, but briefly they 
may be summarized as the need to love and 
to be loved; the need to feel secure; the 
need to achieve. 
Not so long ago, especially in our mass 
institutional programs, we seemed to be 
concerned primarily about giving a child 
three square meals a day, a bed to sleep 
in, and a roof over his head. Today, we 
are concerned not only about the good 
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physical care that is a child’s right; we are 
also concerned that the environment in 
which he is housed and fed should be such 
that his need to love and be loved, to feel 
secure, and to achieve is met as fully as 
possible. 

We who work with children who are 
away from home see vividly, if we let our- 
selves, these needs that our children are 
trying to satisfy. When we walk through 
the nursery of an institution, we see the 
children come out to us, crawl on our laps, 
want to be caressed, picked up. Many 
adults are gratified by this expression of 
a child’s yearning for someone to pay him 
attention, to give him some loving. But 
we are distressed by this crying out for 
love, aflection, warmth, and attention, be- 
cause we know how difficult it is to meet 
it adequately in our foster care program 
and especially in our institutions. 

We see these needs expressed in a nega- 
tive way, also, in children who have reached 
adolescence without adequate fulfilment of 
their earlier childhood needs. Children 
grow by constructive, satisfying experiences. 
If their lives have been filled with negative, 
destructive experiences, they may grow 
warped or twisted or refuse to develop 
from one stage of growth to another. 
Adolescents who have not enjoyed satisfying 
parental and sibling relationships may con- 
tinue to be dependent or may become neu- 
rotic adults, unable to cope adequately with 
life’s demands. These are the teen-agers 
who lose one job after another, who balk 
at earning money for purposes other than 
clothes or pleasure. These are the young 
people who fail when given responsibility. 

You have seen children learning to climb 
stairs. You know how much more surely 
and quickly they learn when they have 
adult approbation, encouragement, and af- 
fection. You know how many babies be- 
ginning to toddle are handicapped in their 
progress when cared for in an institution 
or a group where their needs for individual 
attention are not met to the same measure 
as is possible in their own or a foster family. 


Preventing Family Breakup 

We recognize today that the best place 
for meeting a child’s individual emotional 
and mental needs is in the child’s own 
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home. “A child’s own home and family 
are the natural medium in which normal 
social and personality development can best 
be assured.” ? Child placement workers, 
probably even more than workers in other 
social service programs, see vividly the 
meaning of a child’s own home. We know 
what parents mean, or should mean, and 
how difficult it is, at best, to make up for 
the lack of adequate parents for children 
away from their own homes. We see chil- 
dren on Sunday in our institutions wait 
hour after hour, hoping their mother or 
father will visit. 

We believe the child’s own family should 
be assisted in every possible way to meet 
his individual emotional and mental needs 
in his own home. Sometimes we have 
aroused the impatience of our colleagues 
in other fields because we never want to 
give up any possibility that the child’s own 
family may be helped to keep the child. 
Perhaps child placement workers have gone 
overboard in this respect. In some in- 
stances, we may have caused damage to 
children by trying to keep them in their 
own homes. 

But I believe today we are better bal- 
anced in our judgment about individual 
family breakup than we have been. Our 
insistence upon helping to keep the chil- 
dren within the family has played its part 
in developing programs of assistance to 
families. For example, the present-day pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children, which 
grew out of the mothers’ assistance or 
widows’ pension programs of the early 
1900's, was the result of concern that the 
loss of the breadwinner should not mean 
the breakup of a.family. Our present re- 
sistance to breaking up a family because 
of the housing shortage may not result in 
the solution of the housing problem, but 
it can help to focus pressure in the right 
places for appropriate action. 

We in foster care work are gravely dis- 
tressed about the inadequacy of financial 
assistance given to mothers to rear their 
own children as well as the meagerness of 
financial assistance to families whose bread- 
winners are unemployed. Restrictive poli- 
cies in a community’s assistance program 
constitute a major factor leading to family 


2 Ibid., p. 11. 
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breakup in many cases today. Financial 
grants that do not keep pace with the 
spiraling cost of living are a real threat 
to the family. In the past we have said 
that poverty alone was not sufficient reason 
for a child’s placement. If we do not ob- 
tain the necessary appropriations to assure 
that people dependent on public welfare 
agencies receive enough to maintain them- 
selves at a decent level of health and well- 
being, our axiom about “poverty alone” 
will be meaningless. 

We recognize today that every child 
who must leave his own home and live 
away from his own family suffers a pro- 
found emotional and social disturbance for 
which he can never be altogether compen- 
sated. It was not so long ago that we 
thought we were doing right by a child 
to lift him from his own poor and squalid 
environment and admit him to our sun- 
shine cottages. Not so long ago it was 
hard for many to understand why the 
child did not seem to be happy in such 
a “nice” setting. 

Even today we have to contend with the 
same sort of attitude. How many times 
does a neighbor telephone to report the 
“awful” care certain children are getting. 
How many times do the sheriff and others 
overemphasize the children’s lack of clean- 
liness and their unkempt appearance, fail- 
ing to see that behind these there may be 
a family where the child is fairly happy. 


Casework in Placement 


It is recognized in good child welfare 
programs that the social casework method 
should be employed in deciding whether a 
child should be cared for away from his 
own home. 

The casework method approaches each 
situation as an individual situation against 
the frame of reference of needs and 
principles such as we have enunciated. 
Eligibility requirements in child placing 
are much less specific than in some of our 
welfare programs. Assessing the adequacy 
of parents in a family unit to fulfil the 
basic needs of their children is difficult 
and complex. Deciding whether the limi- 
tations of the natural home outweigh the 
limitations of foster care calls for a high 


3 Ibid., p. 13. 
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degree of skill. And yet, today, we find 
many children’s agencies and _ institutions 
that do not employ workers competent to 
follow this casework method. 

Not only do we recognize that social case- 
work methods shoulda be employed in help- 
ing decide whether the child should be 
placed outside his own home, but we also 
recognize that this method should be em- 
ployed in preparing children for placement. 

The preparation of a child for placement 
is a fairly new concept in children’s work. 
In modern child welfare programs the child 
is a participant in his placement. The 
worker tells him simply, in language that 
he can understand, what is happening to 
him. He may visit the institution ahead 
of time. It is recognized that he is fearful 
and anxious to know what is going to 
happen next. How adequately he has been 
prepared for placement has a real bearing 
on how adequately the foster care environ- 
ment can help meet his needs. 

But there are many agencies where the 
child is given little or no chance to partici- 
pate in his placement and to have some 
of his fears allayed. It may be that an 
abrupt placement or change is made by a 
worker in good faith, thinking the child 
will be less upset if he has no time to 
worry about what will happen to him. But 
it just doesn’t work that way. 

In communities lacking good  child- 
welfare facilities, children are often re- 
moved abruptly and summarily. In some 
places, they are landed in jails or in de- 
tention homes that are little better than 
jails. Here they may remain for varying 
periods of time, bewildered by what is hap- 
pening. Questions arise in the child’s 
mind: When am I going to see the judge? 
What is he going to do? What is going 
to happen to me? 

It is at this point—when a child is 
being removed from his own home, when 
he is picked up and put in a detention 
home—that casework can be of greatest 
help to him. For this is the time when 
the child is “in trouble.” The worker who 
stands by at this time—who lets the child 
express what he wants and participate as 
much as he can in the plan for his future, 
who explains why it is that his mother and 
father cannot look after him—can often 
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help more than at any time in the child’s 
placement away from home. 


Varied Types of Foster Care 


We recognize that a variety of programs 
should be available in every community in 
order to provide that particular type of 
care which is best suited to meet the in- 
dividual needs of a particular child. There 
should be provision for caring for children 
in foster family homes, in adoptive homes, 
in institutions. 

Modern child welfare practice links cer- 
tain categories of children with certain types 
of foster care. It is generally agreed that 
babies should be placed in boarding homes; 
even the best nursery cannot compete with 
a family.* I know of no nursery able to 
provide a nurse for each baby, day and 
night. 

We all know about experiments with 
babies given individual attention and those 
denied it. We know how the former group, 
fed the same foods, gained more rapidly 
and progressed more rapidly than babies 
who were not picked up as frequently and 
were not given much individual attention. 
One of the greatest challenges in the child 
welfare field today is to overcome the acute 
shortage of boarding homes, especially for 
infants. 

We know, too, that, by and large, for 
the preschool child—the child between two 
and six—foster family care is better than 
institutional care. While visitors to our 
institutions may miss the cute tricks of 
the little tykes, we know these young chil- 
dren are much happier living with their 
foster families where they are not lost in 
the group or routinized because of the 
demands of institutional living. 

We recognize also that for the child 
whose family ties are very fragile or do 
not exist, a foster family program in which 
he has the opportunity to put down deeper 
roots than in an institution may be best 
for practical purposes, even though he is 
not legally surrendered or available for 
adoptive placement. 


4See Infants Reared in Institutions Permanently 
Handicapped, reprinted from September, 1945, 
— Child Welfare League of America, New 
‘ork. 
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It is unfortunate, however, that so many 
children have, for one reason or another, 
had to live for many years in an institu- 
tion. It is unfortunate that there are many 
institutions that encourage prolonged stays, 
even at times seeming deliberately to hinder 
the strengthening of any thread of family 
tie that existed when the child came in 
the front door of the institution. 


Institutional Care 


In general, we are coming to believe 
that the pre-adolescent and adolescent 
child does better in an institution than in 
a foster home. But, of course, here we 
must realistically face the difficulties of 
finding a foster family with the threshold 
of tolerance necessary to endure the be- 
havior of the adolescent. We know that 
adolescence brings a struggle for a child 
to emancipate himself from his family. 
Usually he is in no condition to take on 
a new set of parents while he is struggling 
to free himself of his own parents. 

Throughout the United States we can 
discern a trend to recognize the value of 
a good institutional program as a study 
home, a temporary home, or as a specialized 
diagnostic-treatment center. In some com- 
munities a small institution is being trans- 
formed into a specialized diagnostic-treat- 
ment center, utilized by other agencies as 
a place for the study and planning of the 
future care of children who need to be 
placed away from home. 

There are many things to guard against 
in institutional programs. One is striving 
for “bigness.” No one has yet said how 
large an institution should be. But I gravely 
question how good a job can be done when 
there are more than 150 or 200 children 
living in one institution. 

Another danger for institutions is the 
tendency to become “‘isolated.” Many insti- 
tutions are apart from the community, 
rather than a part of the community. Some, 
I realize, are so located geographically that 
all the resources we usually think of as be- 
ing provided by the community must be 
provided within the four walls of the insti- 
tution. But, more and more, institutions 
are becoming a part of the community. 
Their children are going out to public 
schools and to churches. They belong to 
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the Scout and Brownie troops in their 
neighborhood. 

But this can give rise to another danger; 
that is, that we in institutional work may 
rely wholly upon the activities outside the 
institution, especially for recreation, and 
overlook the need for adequate recreational 
programs in the institution proper. We 
find that many of our children have suffered 
such a loss of confidence through the 
breakup of their family that they are in 
no mood or condition to participate imme- 
diately in all the outside activities they 
should. It is therefore necessary to have 
a rich program of recreation, crafts, hobbies, 
and special interest groups on our campus. 
Here the child can participate in a more 
protected environment until he is ready 
to hold his own with the outside groups. 


Another danger is the tendency to think 
that the staff necessary to care directly for 
the children twenty-four hours a day within 
the institution’s walls is all that is needed. 
Many institutions fail to provide the indi- 
vidual service that is the special contribu- 
tion of caseworkers—the link with the 
child’s past and with his future as well as 
often being the catalytic agent in the 
child’s full use of the institution’s program. 


Present Trends 


Without attempting to be comprehensive 
or all-inclusive, I should like to call atten- 
tion to some trends in the care of the child 
away from home which are discernible 
throughout the United States today. Mest 
of these trends augur well for the kind 
of care which the child in 1948, 1949, and 
the years following may look forward to 
having if his home should be broken up. 
On the other hand, certain trends indicate 
dangers. 

A great step was taken when congregate 
institutions became cottage-type minded a 
number of years back—a movement stimu- 
lated by the growth of urban centers and 
the necessity for institutions to move to 
the suburbs to get away from congested, 
crowded conditions. The high value of 
real estate at present is stimulating disposal 
of old-type large institutions and is giving 
opportunity to bring to bear on new insti- 
tutions all that we have learned in the past 
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decade about the emotional and mental 
needs of children away from home. 

In the foster home type of care, the high 
cost of living is a real factor in bringing 
about a more realistic consideration of 
board payments. Many children’s agencies 
started boarding-home programs with the 
idea that foster families cared for the child 
only because they loved him. Considera- 
tion of the money payment was almost 
taboo. Inflation has necessitated an in- 
crease of boarding-home rates, and in the 
justification for raising the board payment 
we have had to analyze what we pay for 
when we pay a foster family. In some 
agencies, it is recognized that the boarding 
parents should be paid for the service they 
are providing, in addition to the cost of 
the actual physical care. 

The acute shortage of boarding homes 
is critical. But even this shortage has been 
a gain. It has forced children’s agencies 
to interpret their services to the commu- 
nity; it has brought children’s agencies 
closer together. In large communities, 
children’s agencies have sponsored joint 
home-finding campaigns. Newspapers have 
printed articles on infant care and on the 
difference between boarding-home care and 
adoptive care. All this means a more 
enlightened citizenry, one that understands 
better what children’s work involves. This 
better understanding should redound to 
the benefit of the child away from home. 

Another encouraging trend is in the de- 
velopment of better detention facilities. 
The rise in juvenile delinquency is focusing 
attention upon the need for adequate de- 
tention facilities. Present consideration is 
not limited merely to the construction of 
institutions, but also in some communities 
to the development of subsidized, special 
boarding homes for detention. 

In general, I think there is a wholesome 
questioning in the field of child welfare of 
the meaning of such terms as delinquent, 
neglected, dependent, abandoned, found- 
ling, and so on. There is more inclination 
to see the behavior of the child and his 
individual needs as the criteria for group- 
ing or separation. 

Some dangers are apparent, also. The 
shortage of staff qualified to apply case- 
work methods in caring for children away 
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from home brings a risk of our getting used 
to sub-standard care of children outside 
their own home. 

History shows that, following any great 
war, there is a rise in conservatism. ‘There 
is a hankering after the “good old days.” 
Social reforms instituted in response to con- 
ditions preceding the conflict and during 
the conflict are often thrown overboard. 
Our welfare and health services, which 
have been developed after such a great 
struggle, are in danger of retrenchment 
today. 
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Fortunately, in recent years, attention 
has been given to the formation of citi- 
zen’s groups on child welfare and citi- 
zen’s groups on welfare in general. ‘These 
groups, we hope, will be in the forefront 
in combating the dangers of general re- 
trenchment. Child welfare boards are 
showing their influence as exponents of 
good children’s work. These child welfare 
boards, while provided by statute, can be 
compared to the citizen’s groups that are 
necessary to any community to promote 
an adequate program of child care. 


Interpretations in Casework Therapy 
Ralph Ormsby 


The author is Executive Secretary of the Family Service Society of St. Louis County, Clayton, 
Missouri. 


WHEN THE CLIENT'S ACHIEVEMENT Of a 
fair degree of social adjustment is blocked 
by emotional difficulties, the caseworker 
must consider the techniques of interpreta- 
tion as an essential part of psychotherapy. 
In perhaps the majority of cases treated by 
caseworkers, the use of environmental treat- 
ment aids, to relieve and overcome reality 
problems, will suffice to remove the obstacles 
to adjustment. In many cases, helping the 
client to clarify his reality concerns and to 
plan a suitable course of action is enough. 
Others need—if the agency is prepared to 
supply it—a more or less constant emo- 
tional and environmental type of support. 
In a growing number of cases, the case- 
worker can help parents to achieve a better 
degree of adjustment themselves and to 
handle and relate themselves better to their 
children by acquainting them with develop- 
mental concepts. But in many cases atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns cannot be suf- 
ficiently modified by clarification, environ- 
mental manipulation, support, or direct 
education alone. Then those caseworkers 
equipped to practice psychotherapy! need 
to develop differential concepts and reli- 
able interpretative skills. 


1 See Gordon Hamilton, Psychotherapy in Child 
Guidance, Columbia University Press, New York, 


1947, pp. 316-322. 


When a casework technique, such as in- 
terpretation, is examined, the heart of 
therapeutic endeavor may easily be lost 
to view. The focus may become so much 
on the tool that the patient and his unique 
psychodynamic organization are forgotten. 
The caseworker may become so imbued 
with zeal to impart insight to the client, 
that he forgets that the aim of treatment 
is the emotional readjustment of the client. 
All therapeutic technique must be con- 
stantly related to an adequate orientation 
to the client and his problem. French has 
said that “if one possesses an adequate 
understanding of the patient’s psychody- 
namic situation from moment to moment, 
with gradually deepening insight based 
upon increasing familiarity with the pa- 
tient’s life history, then the technique be- 
comes almost a matter of common sense.” ? 
However, caseworkers have for so long 
studied differential diagnosis, environmen- 
tal manipulation, and more recently trans- 
ference phenomena that emphasis needs 
now, perhaps, to be placed on treatment 
techniques such as the use of controlled 
interpretation in helping clients reach 


2 Proceedings of the Brief Psychotherapy Council, 
Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, 1942. Remarks 
made in section on Techniques by Thomas M. 
French, M.D., p. 45. 
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an understanding of their underlying 
motivations. 

Psychoanalytic literature is of course the 
source of material about interpretation. As 
with all psychoanalytic theory, adaptation 
must be made to casework practice and 
the casework setting. Caseworkers cannot 
learn “rules” from a study of this litera- 
ture since none can be provided for so com- 
plex a skill as therapy. Principles may be 
learned, and grand strategy, if not tactics. 
Freud's famous simile comes to mind: one 
can learn only the opening and closing 
moves of chess from systematic descrip- 
tions but “the endless variety of the moves 
which develop from the opening defies 
description.” 


Timing 

Obtaining an adequate history must pre- 
cede any interpreting of the material. ‘The 
early interviews are ones in which history 
material is much more easily obtained. 
Early interpretation, quite apart from the 
likelihood of error, interrupts the client’s 
story and interferes with getting the basic 
data on which to formulate a diagnosis. 
The diagnostic formulation is, of course, 
necessary to decide what may and should 
be interpreted.* 

Another important reason for avoiding 
early interpretations is that the kind and 
quality of interpretations must be based on 
the relationship that has developed between 
the client and the caseworker. The patient 
will be able to tolerate some interpretations 
only because he has trust and confidence 
in the caseworker. Freud said, “When shall 
we begin our disclosures to the patient? .. . 


The answer to this can only be: Not until 


a dependable transference, a well-developed 
rapport, is established in the patient.” 5 

It is regarded as a principle that inter- 
pretation can only begin at the surface.® 
The client should have been helped to pro- 
duce material so that the matter to be 


8Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers, Vol. II, 
Hogarth Press, London, 1924, p. 342. 

4See Thomas M. French, M.D., “Psychoanalysis 
and Social Work,” Psychoanalytic Orientation in 
Case Work, by French and Ormsby, Family Welfare 
Association of America, New York, 1944. 

5 Freud, op. cit., p. 360. 

8See Otto Fenichel, “Problems of Psychoanalytic 
Technique,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol. VIII, 
No. 1, January, 1939, p. 78. 
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interpreted is in the preconscious of the 
client.‘ For caseworkers this is an unusu- 
ally important principle to consider. We 
may sce unconscious motivations and be 
tempted to give the patient immediate 
insight about them. When we do, it in- 
variably misses the mark with the client or 
stirs up reactions the caseworker cannot 
handle. If we can help the client to under- 
stand material that is “almost on the tip 
of his tongue” but is just short of verbaliza- 
tion, the way may be cleared for the client 
later to bring material from deeper layers 
of repression to the sub-surface which may 
then be susceptible to interpretation. 


Central Theme 

Two principles regarding interpretation 
seem to have pertinence for caseworkers: 
1. Interpretation is most effective if it is 
closely related to the “central problem” of 
the client as it affects his reality adjustment. 
Casework focuses on a phase or core of 
social adjustment seen in the client’s cur- 
rent life. It aims to help him deal with 
the central problem behind the particular 
social adjustment but does not attempt to 
reorient his whole personality to his total 
social functioning. 2. This “central prob- 
lem” interpretation can be most effectively 
done by caseworkers from a small incident 
or episode from the client’s real life experi- 
ence as told by him. The small episode is 
useful for interpretation when it contains 
and illustrates the client’s feelings and be- 
havior as activated by his central problem. 
The writer believes that unless the his- 
tory contains such incidents, interpretation 
is questionable because it is apt to be 
scattered and ineffective. Interpretation 
should, of course, not be confined to the 
“small incident” but should have a cen- 
tral theme corresponding to the central 
problem. 

Two case examples will serve to illustrate 
these points. They will also be used to 
illustrate further observations in this article. 


Mrs. A, the wife of a minister, came to the case- 
worker because of her emotional difficulties. She 
felt anxious and oppressed by the demands made 
upon her by her husband, the congregation, and 


7See Grete L. Bibring, M.D., “Psychiatry and 
Secial Work,” Journal of Social Casework, June, 


1947, 
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her children. She had a whole series of phobias, 
fears, and psychosomatic symptoms: fear of sitting 
in balconies, fear of being in a crowd, fear of 
passing cemeteries, fear of being alone, headaches, 
heart palpitations, dizziness, and nausea. History 
showed that her central problem was her rela- 
tionship with her mother who had died just after 
her marriage. Mrs. A had strong identifications 
with her mother, who in turn was strongly domi- 
nated by her grandmother, who lived next door 
to the family all during Mrs. A’s childhood. Mrs. A 
felt guilt over her mother’s death and carried over 
many feelings to her marriage. 


The small incident that was used effec- 
tively in interpretation was from Mrs. A’s 
early grade school days. 


She told of being expected to do some sewing 
in school and how angry the teacher became with 
her when she could not do it. Exploration of this 
incident showed that she was unable to express any 
anger about the teacher’s treatment of her although 
she was poorly prepared to do sewing; her mother 
knew nothing about sewing because the grand- 
mother insisted on doing all of it as well as visit- 
ing every day and literally operating the household. 
Mrs. A’s attitudes toward her mother (teacher) 
were deeply repressed and later were seen to account 
for her guilt over her mother’s death, her physical 
symptoms, her attitudes toward her children, and 
her role as a minister’s wife. 


The second case is of a young man who 
had completed his legal education and was 
serving what amounted to an apprentice- 
ship term in a large law office. 


He was referred at the point where his superiors 
felt his daily work was of such a poor caliber and 
output that they were considering discharging him. 
Mr. B could not seem to mobilize his energies to 
operate effectively on his job and seemed to feel 
very little affect in his social and marital relation- 
ships. History revealed that his father died when 
he was three and a half years old, that his mother 
then had to work and saw very little of her children 
due to her working hours, that the family lived 
with relatives who were not too eager to have the 
added burden, and that Mr. B had inferior feelings 
toward his younger brother. Mr. B’s attitude toward 
men, which was related to the absence of the father 
in formative years, was seen as the central problem. 


The small episode used in interpretation 
with Mr. B came from his recent experience 
in the army. 


Because of his legal training he had been assigned 
to a technical division to work with a colonel on 
a very important assignment. He had been married 
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just before entering the army and was able to 
arrange to live off the post with his wife in a 
nearby city. Usually his work was finished by 
5:30 P.M. and he could then make connections with 
a bus which got him home regularly every evening. 
One day when he was helping the colonel on some 
work which extended beyond the bus time, Mr. B 
simply walked out of the colonel’s presence, leaving 
without permission, and caught his bus home. Had 
the colonel not been a kindly man Mr. B might 
have been court-martialed for leaving his post of 
duty; as it was he was reprimanded severely but 
this had little effect on him. Later it was seen 
that Mr. B had poorly defined feelings toward 
father persons, that he confused his relation to his 
younger brother with father figures in certain situ- 
ations, and that in walking away from the colonel 
he was acting out sibling rivalry and great hos- 
tility to a procession of men who courted his mother 
after the father’s death. Furthermore, in spite of 
his hostile action he regarded the colonel as a 
kindly father person. Needless to say his relation- 
ships with the men in the law firm were also badly 
confused. 


With or Against the Current 


Interpretation may be generally divided 
as “with the current” (of the client’s feel- 
ings) and “against the current.”  Inter- 
pretation “with the current” may be very 
relieving to the client in helping him to 
see that certain of his reactions are normal 
for the situation that he is in. It also sets 
the stage for later interpretations “against 
the current.” 

With Mrs. A practically all of the inter- 
pretations were “with the current.” It was 
relieving to her when the caseworker 
pointed out that the actual situation of 
being a minister’s wife made many demands 
on her beyond what is expected of most 
wives and that her reactions of resentment 
against “duties” required by the congrega- 
tion and her husband were normal. Mrs. 
A’s children had come along immediately 
after her marriage, and here the reality 
burdens that the children represented could 
be interpreted as accounting for normal 
feelings of aggression. This reassurance 
helped to develop the relationship at a 
rapid rate. 


8See Thomas Morton French, M.D., “The Dy- 
namics of the Therapeutic Process,” Psychoanalytic 
Therapy, by Alexander and French, Roland Press, 
New York, 1946, pp. 136-140. 
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With Mr. B, who had great difficulty 
in expressing himsell verbally, “with 
the current” interpretation could be given 
as follows: he had worked very hard and 
overcome real obstacles to achieve his edu- 
cation and law degree; the caseworker 
helped him to verbalize that he felt re- 
jected and angry at the present threat to 
his job security but that basically he felt 
it was “unfair”; the unfairness could be 
interpreted “with the current” by the case- 
worker as resulting from his fecling of be- 
ing deprived of a father person at an early 
age and forced to put so much effort into 
achievement. “Against the current” inter- 
pretation with Mr. B began later in helping 
him to see his distorted personal values— 
of expecting undue returns for the effort 
he put into achievement—because he felt 
deprived of a father. Further difficult in- 
terpretation for Mr. B to grasp concerned 
his feelings toward his brother. 

Interpretation “against the current” can 
be done only when the relationship between 
the client and caseworker is strong enough 
for the client to accept and bear it. The 
caseworker must estimate what and how 
much interpretation the client can take. 
A disturbing interpretation may stir up 
negative and hostile reactions to the case- 
worker and cause anxiety which mounts 
between the appointments. Caseworkers 
usually see clients at weekly intervals and 
must therefore be particularly careful about 
stirring up anxiety that the client must 
bear alone between appointments. The 
caseworker must be alert to the effect on 
the client of his interpretations. If the 
client reacts strongly with anxiety, psycho- 
somatic symptoms, or marked hostility to 
the caseworker, these are sure indications 
that the dosage has been too heavy, poorly 
timed, and not at a sufficiently preconscious 
level for the client to accept and tolerate. 

It is perhaps significant that the “small 
incident” used with Mrs. A for interpreta- 
tion which she related early in the treat- 
ment concerned an early childhood memory 
and she was able to take deeper interpreta- 
tions much earlier than Mr. B. Mr. B's 
incident concerned a very recent episode. 
Deeper interpretation could be given to 
Mr. B only at a much later time in his 
treatment. 
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Many caseworkers obtain an adequate 
history, make an appropriate diagnostic 
formulation of the central problem, care- 
fully choose an auspicious time for ‘nter- 
pretation, and then are puzzled because the 
client seems to understand and accept the 
interpretation but nothing happens. ‘This 
occurs because the client may appear to 
accept and understand the interpretation 
but is still a long way from real assimilation 
of any insight. 

When Mr. B first related the episode about his 
relationships with the colonel, the caseworker merely 
raised the question that his behavior seemed a bit 
unusual for an army person. Mr. B could not see 
that his behavior had been at all unusual. At the 
next interview the question was again raised. Mr. B 
appeared puzzled and produced some defense of his 
action on the grounds that the colonel was fully 
aware of the fact that he customarily caught his 
bus at a regular time. Considerably later in the 
treatment the episode was again discussed and to 
the caseworker’s surprise Mr. B inimediately said 
he knew he had acted in a very hostile manner 
toward the colonel and had put himself in a dan- 
gerous position with respect to army discipline. 


If interpretation is to be given, it should 
be done wholeheartedly and not timidly. 
Had the caseworker not presented positively 
his view that Mr. B’s behavior toward the 
colonel was quite unusual, the client would 
have brushed aside the observation, as in 
fact he tried to do the first two times the 
incident was discussed. There is a differ- 
ence, however, in calling the client’s atten- 
tion to some matter in a generalized way; 
for example, merely pointing out to Mr. B 
that his behavior was unusual, asking ques- 
tions as to what this action might mean, 
and making tentative suggestions as to the 
underlying meaning. If the content of the 
material is such that the caseworker has 
reason to think that guilt may be aroused 
by too direct an interpretation, it is usually 
best and a safe course to raise tentative 
questions and make the client an ally in 
searching for the deeper meaning. 

Interpretation “against the current” with 
Mrs. A also made use of the small reality 
incident. 


Mrs. A brought out that her mother was domi- 
nated to a severe extent by the grandmother. The 
caseworker’s interpretation was that Mrs. A’s mother 
must have had deep resentments against this domi- 
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nation. When Mrs. A could accept this readily, the 
caseworker helped her to verbalize that both Mrs. A 
and her mother resented the domination by the 
grandmother and Mrs. A’s strong identification with 
her mother could be pointed up. In another inter- 
view it could be interpreted that Mrs, A’s inability 
to show any anger at the sewing teacher was the 
same as her repressed hostile feelings toward her 
mother, just as Mrs. A’s moiher repressed her 
aggressions toward the grandmother. Despite the 
fact that this material could be estimated in advance 
as difficult for Mrs. A to accept and therefore 
“against the current” interpretation, the above 
sequence of interpretation was to some extent 
“with the current” since Mrs. A could be offered 
a rational explanation that her mother’s feelings 
toward the grandmother were normal in view of 
the reality situation she was in; also Mrs. A could 
see how difficult in view of the circumstances it 
was for her in turn to express her feelings toward 
her mother. 


Repeated interpretations of past inci- 
dents in the client’s life must be related 
to the actual present life situation. Then 
the client’s understanding must be deep- 
ened and widened to the point where he 
can make his own applications to his daily 
life situation. Mrs. A’s understanding had 
to be applied by her to her relations with 
her husband and children as well as the 
members of the church congregation. As 
the client is able to make these applications 
other dividends accrue. Mrs. A’s physical 
symptoms disappeared and she was much 
healthier. She went through a pregnancy 
with a third child in a state of emotional 
and physical good health and had a much 
better balanced relation with this child. 
Mr. B, in examining his relationships with 
his office superiors, decided he had justifica- 
tion for some of his feelings about certain 
men in the organization, and found a better 
paying job in more congenial surroundings 
where he could produce better on the job. 


Awareness of Reactions 


If the caseworker has a “really adequate 
psychological orientation about the pa- 
tient’s problem,” ® he will not only consider 
whether the client is ready to accept inter- 
pretations but he will make some estimate 
of the effect the interpretation will have. 
This is particularly important in situations 


9 Psychoanalytic Orientation in Case Work, p. 13. 
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where guilt may be aroused and hostility 
mobilized. As part of his decision whether 
to give the interpretation, the caseworker 
must look ahead and decide whether he can 
handle the client’s reactions. French points 
out that “Hostile impulses are evidence of 
frustration, and frustration is a sign of an 
unsolved problem. If the problem can 
be solved, then frustration will cease and 
the resultant hostile impulses should dis- 
appear.” 7° Often the caseworker can, 
through environmental manipulation, re- 
lieve enough of the frustrations to give the 
client relief, and interpretation need not 
be given. 

‘The very anxious client with guilty feel- 
ings requires extremely gradual, slow, tenta- 
tive, and generalized interpretation if it is 
necessary to help the client to greater 
understanding to solve the emotional 
difficulties. 

In early interviews Mrs. A was obviously very 
anxious. Her physical symptoms indicated her 
unconscious guilt. The caseworker’s interpreta- 
tion was very generalized. Mrs. A was told that 
people can be guilty from wishes as well as deeds. 
It was explained to her that her tension (anxiety) 
probably resulted from her repression of certain 
wishes, like the tension created if a person had to 
continually hold down a_ powerful automobile 
spring. Mrs. A responded to this interpretation 
by being more relaxed, as if she could rest when 
some rational explanation of her tensions was 
presented to her. She went on to produce more 
material which could be slowly and gradually 
interpreted to her. With the anxious client the 
caseworker must above all things avoid any inter- 
pretation that would be regarded by the client as 
accusatory. 


Clients with emotional difficulties some- 
times relate dreams to the caseworker. In 
this writer’s observation this occurs not 
through prompting or inquiry by the case- 
worker but as a sequence to the caseworker’s 
efforts to help the client bring material into 
the preconscious. In discussing the psy- 
chiatric therapy of the social worker and 
that of the psychoanalytic therapist, Ross 
and Johnson state that dreams are of course 
more suitably handled by the analytic 
therapist but, “This is not to say that the 
social worker should never make use of 
dreams, but that she should know how to 


10 Psychoanalytic Therapy, p. 131. 
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use them if she does.” ‘They go on to say 
that “a dream may provide an invaluable 
clue to what is going on in the patient’s 
immediate life which may clarify the trans- 
ference relationship at a period of seeming 
confusion.” 1! ‘This transference clue of 
dreams will be referred to later. 

Dreams in general would seem to be 
usually unsuitable for casework interpreta- 
tion but they may provide clues to the 
client’s central problem and amount of 
hostility. 

Mr. B told of a dream in which he was driving 
a car very recklessly around curves with a superior 
officer of his firm following him. This dream indi- 
cated to the caseworker that beneath his repressed, 
controlled exterior lurked impulses of a_ hostile, 
perhaps suicidal nature. This was.a warning signal 
to handle interpretations very carefully. 


Interpreting the Relationship 


The emotional relationship between the 
client and the caseworker should not be 
interpreted as long as the relationship is 
a positive one.’1? However, when the client 
has negative feelings or guilt reactions 
toward the caseworker it is necessary to dis- 
cuss them and help the client to understand 
them.18 

The relationship with Mrs. A remained 
positive throughout the treatment. The 
strong positive nature of the relationship 
was indicated to the caseworker in a dream 
she related toward the end of the treatment. 
Without the evidence of the dream, how- 
ever, the caseworker was aware that the 
relationship was a strong one and in fact 
might too easily develop into an intense 
personal attachment. To regulate this, 
interviews were spaced, not on a regular 
weekly time, but at wider, irregular inter- 
vals. Mrs. A could accept this on a reality 
basis because the caseworker explained he 
had other administrative commitments. 
Also, every opportunity was used to deflect 
Mrs. A’s interest to her own family and 
other activities. To discuss or interpret 


11 Helen Ross and Adelaide M. Johnson, M.D., 
“The Growing Science of Casework,” JOURNAL OF 
SoctaL Casework, November, 1946, p. 276. 

12See Freud, op. cit., p. 360. 

18 See French, Psychoanalytic Orientation in Case 
Work, p. 12. 
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this strong relationship would have been 
unnecessarily frustrating to Mrs. A. 

The relationship with Mr. B, on the other 
hand, required considerable interpretation. 


After Mr. B had acknowledged the hostile and 
dangerous nature of his behavior toward the army 
colonel, the caseworker in a succeeding interview 
asked why Mr. B had acted hostilely toward a man 
who had been kindly toward him. Mr. B responded 
by telling a seemingly unrelated incident about an 
army-post bus driver who failed twice to pick him 
up as agreed upon, leaving Mr. B feeling very 
“alone.” The caseworker pointed out to Mr. B 
the similarity between this incident and one he had 
previously related about feeling alone, confused, 
angry, and hurt when his younger brother would 
not include him in the activities of the brother's 
playmates. Mr. B was also reminded that in real 
life his brother was a bus driver. Mr. B said that 
he felt inferior when his brother was more successful 
in developing friends. He could see no connection 
between his feelings toward his brother and _ his 
hostile action toward the colonel. 

In succeeding interviews Mr. B blocked and had 
great difficulty in talking. The caseworker dis- 
cussed the reason for his silence as hostility toward 
the worker. When he was unable to work through 
this feeling in the next interview the caseworker 
directly asked Mr. B how he felt toward the case- 
worker. Mr. B spoke openly about his hostile 
feelings toward the worker. He felt casework was 
inferior to the legal profession. He also resented 
having to come to a person who had more profes- 
sional competence in his field than he in his own. 
The caseworker interpreted that Mr. B was repeat- 
ing his feelings toward his brother in carlier 
situations, now placing them on the caseworker. 

Mr. B could then go on to discuss the colonel 
incident. He regarded the colonel as he did the 
caseworker, both as a brother person and as a 
father person. The caseworker recalled to Mr. B 
that, in the dream he had related, there was a man 
following after him. Mr. B brought out that in 
the dream he felt that the man was in a way trying 
to protect him like a father person, but also Mr. B 
felt he was running away from this man because 
he felt inferior to him as he did to his brother. 


As a result of these interpretations Mr. B 
was able to produce a good deal more 
material, including important childhood 
memories, which was easily understood by 
him and the caseworker. Concurrently 
he was able to apply the interpretations 
to his life situation and work out a better 
vocational adjustment. 

Although the interpretation of the bus 
driver incident seemed fortuitous for in- 
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terpretation and a pretty clear demonstra- 
tion to Mr. B of what was being interpreted, 
Mr. B at first made a direct denial that it 
was correct. Denials of interpretation 
often indicate that the interpretation is 
indeed correct and has hit the mark.'* ‘The 
caseworker interpreted Mr. B’s denial as an 
attempt to ridicule or act hostilely toward 
the caseworker, showing him that he was 
having the same feelings that the worker 
was trying to demonstrate to him were 
present in the bus incident. Only then 
could Mr. B wholeheartedly accept the 
interpretation. 

In making interpretations it is important 
to keep one’s mind open to new information 
and developments in the client’s reactions. 
In repeating interpretations, it should be 
kept in mind that the client’s verbaliza- 
tions of his understanding may open up 
new matters for further interpretations. 


Final Note 

A final observation on interpretations by 
caseworkers concerns the caseworker’s feel- 
ings about making interpretations to his 
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clients. Interpretations may be made only 
with the highest respect for the unique per- 
sonality of the client and with recognition 
that his defenses and behavior patterns may 
be of the utmost necessity to him for the 
preservation of his personality organization. 
Those who interpret must do so with 
genuine therapeutic concern for and in- 
terest in the client. 


In giving his answer as to when disclo- 
sures may be made to the patient, and 
stressing the importance of a strong, posi- 
tive relationship, Freud said: “This answer 
of course involves a condemnation of that 
mode of procedure which consists in com- 
municating to the patient the interpreta- 
tion of the symptoms as soon as one per- 
ceives it oneself, or of that attitude which 
would account it a special triumph to hurl 
these ‘solutions’ in his face at the: first 
interview”’.15 


14 See French, Psychoanalytic Therapy, p. 89. 
15 Freud, op. cit., p. 361. 
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No PHASE OF EDUCATION during the last 
forty or fifty years has been of greater im- 
portance to the American city child than 
the development of the summer camp into 
an institution which, as a form of recrea- 
tion, is almost indispensable to the physical 
and mental health of urban youth. No one 
can deny that those who have played a 
part in the development of this important 
new institution of American life have done 
their utmost to perfect it according to the 
hygienic and civilized standards of our 
time. As a result of this effort, improve- 
ments in the material aspects of camps 
and camp standards are constantly being 
made. Energetic as the attempts have been, 
however, to give our children the best in 
material gains during their summer recrea- 
tion, camping—because of certain outside 


influences—has remained far behind in 
creating its own philosophy and psychology 
and in defining and clarifying the more 
detailed problems of its various aspects. 
Some time ago I read a few paragraphs 
by a seemingly effective camp executive 
which expresses the attitude current today. 
He said in effect that camp directors must 
keep their noses to the grindstone of prac- 
tical reality: they must select a good loca- 
tion and see to it that their camps have 
good housing accommodations, proper 
occupational instructors, and good food 
facilities; they must employ people who 
are an asset in these things. He went 
further to say that camp directors can 
devote little time to other considerations 
and that if they do, it is at a sacrifice to 
the things that really count. This realistic 
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approach may be fine where these physical 
advantages are concerned, but there are also 
other phases of camp life which are equally 
important to an ideally conducted camp. 
They are the problems of human relation- 
ships and all the psychological and social 
factors involved in the kind of life a child 
leads in a camp. ‘These are as real and 
should have as careful study as the other 
considerations, even though they may not 
be as material. ‘They are in fact of much 
greater importance when we realize the 
necessity of acceptable social behavior and 
sound mental health in the educational 
development of a child. These factors can- 
not be effectively dealt with by the kind 
of attitude advanced by the above-men- 
tioned camp director. They must be 
“realistically” treated by careful thinking 
through and by adroit handling from the 
point of view of their psychological and 
social implications. 

Were we to approach the real problems 
of camp life in this way, we should soon 
discover that we have remained seriously 
backward in attaining any kind of intel- 
lectual approach and clear insight where 
these pursuits are concerned. We must 
realize that any camp, as soon as it has 
grown beyond the pattern of a small family 
group, takes on social and communal and 
social-psychological problems. If we wish 
to think of ourselves as at all perfectionistic, 
we must begin to think socially and psycho- 
logically and treat these various problems 
effectively by visualizing them in_ their 
basic roles and by recognizing their true 
importance. 

In attempting to think these basic social 
and psychological problems through, we 
are amazed at how much is left undone 
and at how unclear most of our funda- 
mental concepts are in relation to camping. 
In this paper I shall try to point out one 
essential which scems to me to be basic 
to putting the camp philosophy house in 
order. 

The most important element in the insti- 
tutional or social setting of any camp is 
centered around that particular category 
of camp worker known as the counselor. 
He is the scaffold or bone structure around 
which the entire character of a camp is 
built. He is the medium through which 
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all the social and psychological elements 
find a working reality. Today, anyone who 
is not a camp director or a medical profes- 
sional worker and who actually deals with 
the campers is called a counselor. Everyone, 
however, knows that there are many diversi- 
fied professional capacities in the larger 
camp community which should be filled by 
the counselor. We have counselors with 
specific protective and educational func- 
tions—the water activities and hiking coun- 
selor on the one hand and the sports, 
handicraft, and dancing counselor on the 
other. In addition, we have the counselor 
who actually lives and sleeps with the 
campers, who is usually called the general 
counselor. It is this type of camp worker 
we wish to discuss here, since he is the 
central figure in the everyday activities of 
camp life. 

What, we may ask, is the specific nature 
of the general counselor’s professional func- 
tion in the camp? Is he an educator, is he 
a psychological practitioner, or is he a defi- 
nite type of social worker? Even pedagogi- 
cal fanatics will hardly be able to prove 
satisfactorily their contention that the gen- 
eral counselor can and must be a special 
kind of educator. The old thesis that the 
best teacher for a child is his own parent 
is not applicable because the counselor, 
with his short-term influence, cannot estab- 
lish the essentials of a parental relationship. 
To call him a psychologist, as was attempted 
in the past, is to cover his particular func- 
tion even less accurately. There may be 
among our readers some people extremely 
active in the camping field who may wish 
to stop us at this point by stating flatly 
that a camp counselor is and always has 
been simply a camp counselor and that one 
should not and could not compare him to 
any of the newer present-day workers. How- 
ever, the advice to “leave matters as they 
are” will not help us to improve the vague 
and muddled conception of the past or to 
establish the real and important function 
of the camp counselor. In the entire field 
of youth training the type nearest to the 
ideal camp worker seems to me to be the 
settlement worker, whose specific character 
has, in recent years, come to be more 
and more realized as primarily that of a 
social work nature. I should like to im- 
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press as deeply as possible on the reader 
the fact that the general camp counselor, 
if his essential value is to be rightly under- 
stood, should be a camp social worker. 
Acceptance of this concept of the job would 
help us considerably in working 9dut a 
course of training for our counseling per- 
sonnel, a side of camp work which we have 
not even begun to consider as a primary 
and basic prerequisite to effective and bene- 
ficial camping. 

If we consider the camp counselor's real 
function to be that of a social worker, we 
must, of course, also view the camp itself 
from a similar angle. Even if we regard 
camping as purely educational, with em- 
phasis on sports, arts, and handicrafts, there 
is still a fundamental factor in every camp 
which makes it chiefly a problem of com- 
munity living. Such educational pursuits 
as are a feature of certain camps really have 
not too much to do with actual camp living. 
Swimming or rowing can be taught in a 
swimming-pool in the city or at some local 
beach or lake with almost identical tech- 
niques; so can riding or even the home- 
making arts. What makes the activities of 
the camp different and special is the living 
together of young people, and this, in any 
form, creates social and community prob- 
lems. Once we take this viewpoint, we 
can begin to work on the conviction that 
the integral and foremost elements in camp 
work are in the nature of social work 
problems. 

The specific kind of social work, how- 
ever, performed by camp counselors is natu- 
rally different from that expected of the 
public assistance worker or of the psychi- 
atric social worker. It is as specialized as 
any of these; it is a kind of social work 
which requires a camp social worker. 

In accepting such a change in our general 
concept of the work of the camp counselor, 
however, we must change immediately our 
entire concept of everything connected with 
this work. Previously, to be a camp coun- 
selor meant simply that one must have been 
a camper or a junior counselor or else 
have come from some kind of educational 
position. Generally, the only preparation 
required of a general counselor has been 
some kind of sketchy knowledge of the per- 
sonality construction of children. When 
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we include camping in the sphere of social 
work, we are forced to realize that to fill 
the requirements of a social worker a coun- 
selor needs a good general education and 
professional training. 

Anyone with knowledge and experience 
in professional social work is able to outline 
a method in which the vague and super- 
ficial handling of camp procedures under 
present conditions can be changed into 
efficient and responsible services for our 
city-bred children. These changes will 
begin with some consideration given to the 
family and home conditions of the camper. 
We shall learn to fit the individual child 
to the camp, not only in so far as the 
amount of money and ideas of the parents 
are concerned, but from the standpoints of 
emotional and educational development 
and social adjustment. We shall learn 
about the problems of detaching the child 
from home ties and of attaching him to the 
camp group. We shall learn about social 
organization and about mixing together 
various types of children. We shall learn 
not only about leadership but about the 
dynamics of social integration and adjust- 
ment. We shall learn about the part 
played by tension and relaxation; about 
developing a sense of responsibility; we 
shall delve into all the many factors that 
need to be recognized and understood and 
learn how to apply them in our conscious 
efforts in group guidance. These com- 
prise only the barest outline of the whole 
picture. A social worker, in order to be a 
properly functioning counselor, should 
know also about the various psychological 
differences between one child and another 
and about the various ages and stages of 
social attitudes; he should know how to 
handle the psychological problems the child 
develops in the change he makes from 
urban to rural experiences. He must be 
familiar with the specific abnormal reac- 
tions that are apt to come forward under 
the mental strain caused by this change and 
with fear mechanisms and the everyday 
psychopathology of the juvenile. Finally, 
the camp counselor should know a great 
deal about the role of exercise and fatigue, 
about assimilation and dissimilation of 
social consciousness, and all the many other 
problems of  social-psychological living 
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which may present themselves for solution 
in a seriously directed camp group. ‘There 
are, too, all those problems that concern 
the wansference of the results of camp ex- 
periences from the camp back to city and 
home life. 

A knowledge of these factors is, of course, 
a part of the equipment of well-trained 
social workers, according to the pattern 
social work has taken today. ‘They are 
new, however, to most camp workers. Cer- 
tain camp people may even harbor a resist- 
ance to what they consider an expansion 
of camp philosophy, which they understand 
and execute only in the light of their own 
religious and social convictions. Any sin- 
cere camp worker, however, will realize that 
the only way to increase the value of camp 
experience for children is to revise the 
whole philosophy of camping as it exists 
today. 

We know that the camping movement 
originated in the sentimental clinging to 
some vague. fantasies about the charms of 
the Wild West with its pioneer camps and 
picturesque Indian settlements. Later, ex- 
perimental psychology brought about a 
meeting of science and camping. But this 
meeting was successful for the progress of 
neither one nor the other and the result 
is still a great deal of resistance found 
among camp-movement leaders today 
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against any scientific influence that does 
not have to do with merely technical in- 
struction in hygiene or camp facilities. The 
camping movement, however, has become 
a national institution and therefore needs 
a sincere, scientific, and professional ap- 
proach to its planning. There is no doubt 
that our most progressive social sciences— 
social work and child guidance—must pro- 
vide this approach. 

Since action is the only procedure that 
produces results, the question remains as 
to how to arrange a successful co-operative 
relationship between the all-important 
camp counselor and the representatives of 
the kind of social philosophy that must be 
adopted for the sake of the whole move- 
ment. Without doubt, the science of social 
work has to begin to devise a special system 
that can be applied to the specific needs of 
camp work. This system must include spe- 
cial courses given in colleges and in schools 
of social work and should be required of 
all camp workers accepted by high standard 
camps. The parents, too, should be made 
aware of the need of properly trained camp 
personnel and should demand capable 
people in the camps to which they entrust 
their children. It is of utmost importance 
to responsible people, who realize to what 
extent our camps influence the physical 
and mental health of children growing up 
in the city environment. 


The Separation Problem in the Child Care Institution 
David Hallowitz 


At the time this article was written Mr. Hallowitz was a caseworker in the Social Service 
Department, Pleasantville Cottage School, Jewish Child Care Association of New York. He is 
now the Supervisor of Cottage Parents. 


AT THE POINT OF ADMISSION to an institu- 
tion for dependent and neglected children ! 
the child has usually just gone through 
physical separation from his own family 


1 Pleasantville Cottage School, Jewish Child Care 
Association, is situated about 35 miles north of 
New York City. It has an average population of 
200 boys and girls, between the ages of 8 and 16, 
with about 20 children to a cottage. Children of 
elementary school age attend a school on the 
grounds; children of high school age attend school 
in the town of Pleasantville and in White Plains. 


or a foster family. Some children have rela- 
tively little difficulty with this separation. 
Others suffer a great deal of pain and may 
rebel against the placement by disruptive 
behavior or by withdrawal. Often this is 
partly a reaction to the size and the initial 
strangeness of the institution itself, but 
basically it is a striving to return to the 
family group to which the child feels a 
strong attachment. The purpose of this 
paper is to indicate the ways in which 
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children react to the separation and to 
present the casework process with both the 
child and the family in relation to the 
experience, 

The separation problem in the child care 
institution has a unique aspect. Institu- 
tional placement provides a neutral setting 
for the child and parent to work out the 
disturbance in their relationship to each 
other. The child is often so emotionally 
involved with his own family that he can- 
not accept at this time the close relation- 
ship inherent in foster home care; the 
mother usually feels threatened by the pos- 
sibility of a foster family’s succeeding where 
she failed and fears the child will come to 
prefer the foster family to her. A period 
in an institution may result in their com- 
ing together later on a sounder basis than 
existed before placement or in their accept- 
ance of a plan of foster home care. 


Manifestations of the Problem 


Children placed because of circumstantial 
reasons, such as death of a parent, can 
usually weather the separation if they 
understand the reasons for it and if they 
are certain of the continued interest and 
love of their parents. Such children ex- 
perience some homesickness and unhappi- 
ness, but are nevertheless able to make a 
good adjustment. Occasionally, a child 
may even feel happy about the placement 
from the very beginning because the desir- 
ability of it has been clearly established 
in his mind. 

The child who suffers the most pain is 
the one for whom separation represents 
parental rejection. Because the current re- 
jection has usually had earlier beginnings, 
this child is likely to have less emotional 
stability than others. The separation, 
added to an already existing emotional 
disturbance, therefore makes for a very 
dificult adjustment in placement. Overt 
rebellion against separation is the most 
common reaction of the rejected child. The 
rebellion is characterized by defiance of the 
cottage parents, disruptive activity with 
other children in the cottage, physical de- 
struction of household articles, running 
away from the institution, and disregard 
of institution regulations. Some rejected 
children, however, react by passive with- 
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drawal from the immediate situation. ‘They 
do not become part of the group; they day- 
dream a great deal; they scarcely participate 
in activities; and they do not concentrate 
on their school work. 

The reaction of older adolescent boys and 
girls has a somewhat different quality. It is 
generally less painful for them to leave their 
families than it is for younger children. 
They also seem better able to withstand 
parental rejection, perhaps because their 
drive for independence is stronger and 
the process of breaking away from the 
parents has already begun. 

If the child comes to the institution from 
a foster home,? the separation is not usually 
difficult if the child has not established deep 
roots in the family. It is rather the extent 
to which he has worked through the origi- 
nal separation from his own family that 
determines his ability to take readily to the 
institution. An example of this is the child 
who, in a short period of time, rebels 
against several foster homes by running 
away to his mother. The same pattern 
often continues after placement in the insti- 
tution. On the other hand, the child who 
has been in many foster homes over a period 
of years without becoming deeply attached 
to any one of them, but who long ago 
became reconciled to the separation from 
his family, has little reaction to the new 
placement. Separation from a foster family 
with which the child has developed a deep 
relationship can, however, be extremely 
painful, especially if he cannot fall back 
upon his own family. Frequently, the pain 
of the original placement experience is re- 
activated, making for an especially compli- 
cated problem. 


Casework with the Child 


The separation problem is perhaps the 
kernel of casework in the institutional 
setting. The caseworker, however, deals 
with it as part of a broader approach to 
the child and family. It would be well, 
therefore, to examine briefly this broader 
approach. The direction of work in a spe- 
cific case at a particular time depends upon 


2A study made in May, 1946, revealed that 93 
children out of a total population of 227 (approxi- 
mately 40 per cent) came to Pleasantville Cottage 
School directly from foster home placement. 
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the kinds of problems presented and upon 
the functions which the agency expects the 
worker to perform. In our agency, the 
social service department sees its role pri- 
marily as that of helping child and parent 
to come to terms with placement, helping 
the child to benefit as much as_ possible 
from the experience in the institution, and 
planning with child and parent toward dis- 
charge to the home, when continued place- 
ment is no longer necessary, or toward 
transfer to another form of care. 

Direct psychotherapy for severely dis- 
turbed children is undertaken principally 
by the psychiatrist, but in some cases by 
the worker under psychiatric guidance. 
The psychologist tests all children and 
helps in educational and vocational guid- 
ance. The cottage parents, the teachers, 
the leisure-time activity personnel, and 
various administrative staff members be- 
come an important part of the child’s life 
in the institution. The caseworker’s efforts 
are co-ordinated as much as possible with 
the total program. 

Practically every child entering the insti- 
tution is reacting to separation with vary- 
ing degrees of severity. Although our dis- 
cussion will consider primarily the case- 
work process where the separation has been 
difficult, this does not mean that less severe 
responses do not require careful attention. 

The caseworker endeavors to help the 
child mainly by developing a strong sup- 
portive relationship and by helping him 
understand the reasons for his placement. 
In co-operation with the aforementioned 
staff members, he offers help to the child in 
finding his place in the institution. As the 
child, little by little, learns to accept his 
separation, he gains greater freedom to 
apply himself to the new life situation at 
hand. Conversely, the satisfactions he gains 
from the immediate living experience in 
turn add strength to his capacity to come 
to terms with the realities of separation. 

The supportive relationship develops 
naturally from the very beginning of the 
worker’s contact with the child. The case- 
worker is the first representative of the 
institution the child meets. This meeting 
takes place in the city office after the place- 
ment decision has been made but before 
the child is admitted. Its purpose is to 
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prepare him further for actually coming 
to the institution. His many anxious ques- 
tions are answered and he is given a more 
detailed picture of what the institution is 
like. The worker also makes known to the 
child the various ways in which he is able 
to be of help to him, emphasizing his 1eadi- 
ness tO maintain consistent contact with 
him, especially in the early period. By the 
worker’s words and warm sympathetic atti- 
tude, the child begins to see him as some- 
one upon whom he can depend, and in 
whom he can place trust. This feeling is 
strengthened when the child leaves the 
parent to go with the worker to the insti- 
tution. On the day of arrival, the worker 
spends a good deal of time with him, show- 
ing him various places of interest on the 
grounds—the school, the farm, athletic field, 
swimming pool, and so on—and introducing 
him to staff members. This close attention 
on the first day is necessary because the in- 
stitution is so large to his young eyes that 
it could easily frighten him in spite of 
the favorable appearance of the buildings 
and the beautiful country surroundings. 

After he enters the cottage to which he 
has been assigned and starts to attend 
school, the child may become upset about 
one or more of the disturbing factors in- 
herent in institutional living—the transi- 
tion from a small family setting to group 
living; the work duties; regulations per- 
taining to hours of rising and sleeping or 
to leaving the grounds; sharing the atten- 
tions of the cottage parents with so many 
other children; being taken advantage of 
by older or bigger children; missing some 
of his personal effects, which other children 
may have taken, and so on. 

Throughout this initial period, it is natu- 
ral for the child to turn to the worker—who 
actually brought him to the institution and 
who knows his total problem. The worker 
tries further to clarify with the child the 
reasons for his being in the institution; 
to give him some perspective, if possible, 
as to the duration of placement; to encour- 
age him to face the hardships encountered 
in the institution; and to point up areas of 
experience from which he is deriving satis- 
faction. He may try to ease some of the 
immediate pressures by bringing them to 
the attention of the cottage parent or other 
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staff members directly concerned. On the 
other hand, the worker tries to help the 
child meet these pressures realistically. 
This is particularly important when the 
child reacts with behavior injurious to him- 
self and the group. The worker may 
arrange, if advisable, for the child to visit 
his family shortly after arrival instead of 
waiting the usual month’s time. Similarly, 
he may arrange for the parents or relatives 
to visit sooner than the scheduled first visit. 
The worker’s warm interest in the child, 
his understanding approach to the latter’s 
problems, and the specific casework service 
he renders serve to strengthen the child’s 
feeling for him. 

The relationship, which starts out to be 
principally a supportive one, can become 
a deeper and more meaningful one for the 
child. This is of special significance for the 
emotionally disturbed child because the 
separation problem is intimately connected 
with underlying emotional conflicts. The 
relationship can take on one or more of 
several deeper meanings for the child. The 
worker can become a parent figure from 
whom the child may get a measure cf the 
- emotional satisfaction that he did not get 
from his own parent, and with whom he 
may work out hitherto unresolved conflicts 
in relation to the particular parent. The 
child may identify with the worker by 
aspiring to take on the latter’s qualities 
of personality and character. In response 
to the worker’s genuine interest and affec- 
tion, the child may strive to change his 
behavior for the better, to give up certain 
behavior manifestations which he knows are 
disapproved of by the adults and children 
around him. Finally, the deepening of the 
relationship can become the basis for direct 
psychotherapy in relation to the emotional 
conflicts that trouble the child—either by 
the psychiatrist or by the worker. 

It is necessary to emphasize that, although 
the focus of this paper is upon the case- 
worker’s role, the child’s relationships with 
cottage parents, teachers, and so on, and 
their work with him constitute an equally 
important, often a more important, thera- 
peutic force in relation to the separation 
problem in particular, and the child’s 
growth and development in general. The 
caseworker’s role, however, is differentiated 
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from that of the other staff members prin- 
cipally by the fact that he meets with the 
child privately and is able to give the latter 
consistently the feeling of being considered 
as an individual. Although the other staff 
members do individualize the child as 
much as possible in their work with the 
group, the demands of the group situation 
make it difficult for them to do this as 
fully or as effectively as the caseworker. 
Moreover, it is natural for the child to 
bring to the worker the problems that 
trouble him because of the caseworker’s 
knowledge of the child’s background; his 
strategic position as a liaison person be- 
tween the child and his family; his interest 
in the child’s over-all adjustment rather 
than in one particular area (such as the 
cottage); the functions of the social service 
department; the privacy of the interview; 
and the caseworker’s technical training and 
experience. 


Casework with the Family 


Casework with the parents takes part of 
its direction from the needs of the child. 
Carried to its logical conclusion, the case- 
work process has as its objective the re- 
uniting of the child and family on a 
sounder basis, provided this is possible and 
desirable from the standpoint of the child’s 
best interests. 

The parent who places the child for cir- 
cumstantial reasons has a natural impulse 
to maintain his relationship with the child, 
to ease the pain of separation as much as 
is within his power, and ultimately to make 
a home for him again. The worker encour- 
ages this attitude in the parent and helps 
to implement it. On the other hand, some- 
times a parent’s interest in the child is over- 
active, in a way that interferes with the 
child’s adjustment and development toward 
greater emotional security. This occurs 
when the parent is motivated by strong 
guilt feelings and has a strong need to 
perpetuate the child’s dependence upon 
him. The casework approach is to help 
the parent separate from the child and give 
more attention to his own welfare. 

The rejecting parent may or may not 
be amenable to casework help, depending 
upon the extent and depth of the rejection, 
and the existence of a desire to do some- 
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thing about it. A beginning effort should 
be made with all parents in order to deter- 
mine whether or not they can be involved 
in helping the child while in placement 
and in planning for the child’s future care. 
When it becomes evident that this is not 
possible, the worker’s only recourse is to 
help the child rise above this rejection and 
expend his energies in preparing himself 
for living independently of the parent. 
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When, however, the parent enters into a 
meaningful relationship with the worker 
and is able to work through some of his 
antagonistic feelings for the child, then the 
process of bringing the child and parent 
closer and closer together can be under- 
taken. This consists of helping the parent 
and child understand each other and of 
making it possible for them to experience 
and test out their changing relationship. 


Editorial Notes 
Atlantic City—1948 


Since the close of World War I, Atlantic 
City has been host to the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work four times. Each of 
these conferences, in its way, has been of 
exceptional significance in the history of 
social work in this country. Beginning 
with 1919, the Conference faced the prob- 
lems and issues of a postwar era. The war 
period had demonstrated what could be 
accomplished on the home front through 
organized community effort and out of this 
experience came the impetus and a general 
methodology for translating that experience 
into a more effective pattern of community 
organization for social work. The decade 
that followed 1919 was characterized by 
the growth of new instruments of com- 
munity service and a corresponding appre- 
ciation of the role of the professional 
worker. 

The unemployment of thirties 
brought a new crisis to social work with 
attendant confusions regarding the role of 
social work in the midst of economic col- 
lapse. By the time the Conference met in 
Atlantic City again, in 1936, a new orienta- 
tion to the old question of economic 
dependency was beginning to emerge. 
Throughout the Conference of 1936 there 
was emphasis upon the responsibility of 
government—federal, state, and local—for 
the people’s welfare. The Social Security 
Act of August, 1935, gave impetus to the 
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formulation of more constructive programs 
for meeting insecurity due to old age, un- 
employment, disability, and related risks to 
financial security. These basic formulations 
of responsibility made possible fresh re- 
alignments of function, and permitted social 
work to pick up the threads of professional 
growth and service which, in the minds of 
the worker and public alike, had become 
entangled during the depression years in 
the problems of mass relief. 


When the Conference met in Atlantic 
City in 1941 the dark cloud of the war in 
Europe gave a somber cast to its delibera- 
tions as the Conference faced its responsi- 
bilities in a second world war. We were 
then in the “defense” stage of national 
planning. Already selective service and 
increased armament production, with their 
impact on the personal lives of a large sec- 
tion of our population, were familiar 
realities. Social work again turned its 


attention to the problems imposed on it. 


by world conflict. 

This is 1948—and again the Atlantic City 
Conference comes at a critical time in the 
affairs of men. The present state of con- 
fusion and frustration in the realm of social 
ideas and their effective application presents 
to the social workers of America—and to 
our colleagues from abroad who are joining 
with us—a further opportunity for making 
clear what is meant by the preservation of 
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human values. This time the challenge is 
to equate the struggle for human rights 
with the desire for world security. These 
values, we know, are not irreconcilable, for 
the social sciences and social work experi- 
ence and discipline have given us at least 
a glimpse of how the equation can be 
solved. Never before have the values for 
which social work stands been so seriously 
threatened. As Jane Hoey suggests, in our 
leading article, we may well turn again— 
“when our objectives seem far from attain- 
ment’”—to a reading of the Human Rights 
Charter of the United Nations. 


Will Atlantic City—1948—take its place 
in our professional history along with its 
predecessors? What can social work— 
national and international—offer in the 
current crisis? 


Edward T. Devine 


In learning of the death of Edward T. 
Devine, social workers, both in the United 
States and Europe, will feel that they have 
lost an old friend. Although Dr. Devine 
had been in retirement the past few years, 
his influence was still an active force in 
social work affairs. His death in Chicago 
on February 27, 1948, at the age of 81, 
marked the end of an outstanding profes- 
sional social work career. 


Dr. Devine was born in Hardin County, 
Iowa on May 6, 1867. Following the com- 
pletion of his academic studies, he was 
active in the educational field as a lecturer 
in economics. His first social work post 
was with the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, where he served as general 
secretary from 1896-1917. During the same 
period, from 1897-1912, Dr. Devine served 
as editor of the Survey (formerly Charities 
and Commons) and later, from 1912-1921, 
as associate editor. 

In addition, Dr. Devine was one of the 
pioneer leaders in social work education. 
He was founder of the New York School 
of Social Work in 1898 (then the New York 
School of Philanthropy) and was its director 
from 1904-1907 and from 1912-1917. 
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During World War I, Dr. Devine was 
called to overseas duty, and was appointed 
chief of the Bureau of Refugees under the 
American Red Cross Commission to France. 
Other international services included com- 
mittee chairmanship of the International 
Congress on Tuberculosis at Washington, 
1908, and of the International Prison Con- 
gress, 1910. He was also special attaché to 
the American Embassy in Petrograd, 1916. 

During the depression years, Dr. Devine’s 
energies were devoted to the mass problem 
of unemployment. He served for several 
years, up to 1935, as director of the Emer- 
gency Work Bureau of Nassau County, New 
York. 

Dr. Devine was widely known as a lec- 
turer and author. His Practice of Charity, 
igo1, and Principles of Relief, 1904, laid 
the foundation for a broad social approach 
to the problem of economic need. The 
Normal Life of 1915 was a social work 
charter of human rights. In 1939 he re- 
viewed the developments of the past in 
When Social Work Was Young. He was 
president of the National Conference of 
Social Work in 1906. 

Social work owes to Dr. Devine a great 


debt. The JourNat wishes to express its 


profound respect to a courageous pioneer 
and a valiant leader. 


Kenneth L. M. Pray 


Social work has lost a leader of a later 
generation in the death on March 2, 1948, 
of Kenneth L. M. Pray. Mr. Pray, Dean 
of the Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
died in Philadelphia at the age of 66. 

Mr. Pray had been active in social work 
for more than twenty-five years. He began 
his professional life as a newspaper man, 
serving as a political editor and a legisla- 
tive correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Record. His first social work position was 
as executive secretary of the Public Chari- 
ties Association from 1915 to 1922, a state- 
wide citizens’ organization devoted to the 
promotion of sound public policy and 
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legislation in social welfare. Since 1922 
he had been associated with the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work, first as direc- 
tor, then as professor of social planning 
and administration, and again as dean. 
Mr. Pray was the author of a number of 
papers and articles, among them a report 
on a significant plan for the treatment of 
unemployment in Philadelphia. He had 
been vice-president and chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers and a member of 
several important local, state, and national 
committees. Mr. Pray was also chief of 
staff of the so-called Goodrich Committee, 
which prepared the state plan for public 
assistance administration now in effect in 
Pennsylvania. 

He had been a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Pennsylvania State Indus- 
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To Eprror: 

The JouRNAL oF SoctaL Casework is to 
be commended on the article by Peter L. 
Sandi in the December, 1947, issue entitled, 
“The Psychocultural Approach in Social 
Casework.” 

Mr. Sandi’s article is indeed refreshing 
in opening up new vistas and in showing 
relationships of which little cognizance has 
been taken until now. There has, of course, 
always been a borrowing of techniques and 
concepts on the part of the various fields 
in social work, of the introduction of psy- 
chiatric processes, and of the adaptation of 
various concepts from the field of sociology. 
On the whole, however, we have recognized 
very little the possibilities of what Mr. Sandi 
describes as the “psychocultural approach.” 

We should like to suggest, as an exten- 
sion of Mr. Sandi’s proposal that the psycho- 
cultural approach be incorporated in case- 
work, that it likewise be made use of in 
group work and community organization. 

In fact, there might be justification for 
considering cultural work as a specialized 
field. This proposal is based on a recogni- 
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trial School (Reformatory) at Huntingdon, 
and the Pennsylvania State Industrial Home 
for Women (Reformatory and Penitentiary) 
at Muncy, and was for a number of years 
a member of the Social Service Advisory 
Committee of the Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Pray was president of the National 
Conference of Social Work in 1946. He 
was currently chairman of a special com- 
mittee of the National Council on Social 
Work Education, in charge of the planning 
and direction of a nation-wide study of 
social work education. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Social Welfare Consultative 
Group to the United Nations Secretariat 
of the Social Activities Division. 

The social work profession will miss the 
steady, wise counsel of one of its ablest 
leaders. 


Forum 


tion of the need for integrating a given 
group culture to its present environment 
or at least adapting it, in whole or in part, 
to the latter. This would be as true when 
working with what are called minority 
group cultures (even though there may be 
no legal minority status), in the various 
Latin American countries or in European 
areas, as it would be in the United States. 
It is worth pointing out that within the 
larger framework of their environment these 
group cultures virtually constitute social 
units in themselves. It may be Utopian 
to consider it at this time, but perhaps a 
social work approach to peoples, as such, 
might go a long way in bringing about a 
condition of peace and progress. 

As a method of approach, we should like 
to suggest the following: 

1. A wider dissemination of group cul- 
tural materials of schools and conferences 
of social work, and more particularly, the 
International Conference on Social Work. 

2. The introduction in schools of social 
work of courses on psychocultural relations, 
using, as units of study, communities of 
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people constituting group cultures as well 
as organizational groups and_ individual 
cases. 

3. The adoption of the psychocultural 
approach as a technique in the already 
existing fields of casework, group work, and 
community organization. 

4. As an extension of Mr. Sandi’s sug- 
gestion, the encouragement of specialists 
in this field on the part of those social 
workers who already have knowledge of 
another culture might constitute a field for 
psychocultural work. 

5. A recommendation to international or- 
ganizations that the study of psychocultural 
relationships be made an active part of 
their programs. 

J. B. Lichtman 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
To THE Eprror: 

I certainly agree with Mr. Sandi that a 
psychocultural approach should emphasize 
“the impact of the process whereby the 
individual, starting through the parent- 
child relationship, is ‘culturalized’ along 
the lines of the persistent traditional pat- 
terns of the group.” His suggestion that 
the shared culture between the client and 
worker is a dynamic element in the rela- 
tionship interests me very much. Having 
worked with nationality workers, I think 
the point has real meaning in the casework 
process. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY IN CHILD GUIDANCE: Gordon 
Hamilton. 340 pp., 1947. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, or the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
CASEWORK. $4.00. 

The reviewer predicts that this book by a na- 
tionally known social caseworker will be of great 
aid to all those social workers and psychiatrists 
engaged in treatment of children and their families. 
At the outset, however, it should be clearly under- 
stood that Miss Hamilton has not intended this 
as a textbook. On the basis of her study of cases 
treated at the Jewish Board of Guardians in New 
York, she has with clarity and mature judgment 
evaluated the way in which she sees psychotherapy 
as related to social casework and the question of 
whether it may be “appropriately practiced in a 
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I should like, however, to raise another 
point: Wherever a worker of similar na- 
tionality comes into the picture, the client’s 
relationship to him is conditioned by 
his own degree of identification with the 
culture. For example, it seems to me that 
a person whose conflict may arise because 
he is attempting to identify with the Ameri- 
can culture would find it difficult to accept 
a worker of his own nationality. If, on the 
other hand, his desire has been to hang 
on to that which is past, he might tend 
to overidentify with the worker. It occurs 
to me too that a person who relates to a 
worker of the same nationality may do so 
because he feels that this worker had a 
similar experience to his own, not only in 
the old country but also in the adaptation 
to the new country. Also if the guilt which 
is engendered by the failure either to per- 
petuate the old forms or to take on the 
new is great, the client may tend to identify 
with the phase of either culture which he 
feels is most understanding. 

Mr. Sandi has raised a good question 
which deserves further attention. As time 
goes on I hope to do more research on 
the subject here in Hawaii and share my 
findings with Mr. Sandi and others inter- 
ested in this special problem. 


KATHARINE N. HANDLEY 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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social work setting.” She also considers what must 
be the safeguards and controls if such a setting is 
projected. 

Outstanding are the remarkably simple language 
and style the author employs. It is clear that the 
simplicity of her presentation stems from such a 
thorough knowledge of her field that any ambiguous 
jargon is unnecessary. Readers will appreciate Dr. 
Ackerman’s excellent foreword as wholeheartedly 
as does this reviewer. 

Superficial reading of this book may suggest that 
the author shifts the role of the psychiatrist almost 
entirely to that of consultant. This is not the result 
of a conviction of hers, but rather the outcome of 
the effective teamwork evolved in this particular 
social agency with its unique social work staff of 
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highly trained therapeutic workers. li should be 
kept in mind that this specialized staff provides the 
therapy for the cases in Miss Hamilton's book, so 
that the reader will realize that the author's conclu- 
sions are sound in respect to the undertaking of such 
therapeutic responsibilities by these workers. The 
author does not enter into any lengthy discussion 
of how such casework therapists should be trained, 
since the details of specialized post-graduate social 
work training are not within the scope of her book. 
Many readers may question the degree of responsi- 
bility that the author is willing to delegate to a 
highly trained worker. The reviewer, however, 
would not disagree in this respect. 

In the chapter, “The Diagnostic Process,” the 
author has brilliantly organized and written the 
general outlines of the complexities of what one 
must have in mind and observe in any clinical 
study, but at the same time her whole tone is 
such as to avoid any conclusion that such facts can 
be categorically summed up in one chapter. 

Undoubtedly there will be disagreement with 
the author on some points such as possibly an over- 
simplification of the genesis of “primary behavior 
disorder,” a too limited concept of etiology of 
homosexuality, and others. Still, there is such 
excellent clinical material throughout that the 
reader will never come up against a blank wall of 
dogmatism. 

The discussion of direct treatment of the patients 
is extensive with regard to goals, the dynamics of 
change, the transference, and counter-transference. 
In the treatment of adolescents and the family, the 
reader will note the great caution with which the 
author defines the areas and limits for even the 
highly specialized social caseworker’s therapeutic 
endeavors. Here she gives many clear illustrative 
situations where only the psychoanalyst should 
proceed. 

In the chapters on treatment, we find at times 
considerable detail of procedure, whereas other 
points are only suggested. Some of the latter are 
too important to be accepted rigidly by the less 
experienced therapist. For instance, the discussion 
of treatment of narcissistic personalities is far too 
limited to be of value except as a suggestion. 

One particular criticism that might be raised in 
the presentation of the entire therapeutic problem 
regards “the therapeutic attitude.” It seems that 
social workers and young psychiatrists are often so 
impressed with the need for a “tolerant and accept- 
ing” attitude toward their patients that they fre- 
quently lose sight of the fact that as therapists 
they have the responsibility of setting limits or 
seriously questioning their patient’s behavior. The 
author could have elaborated somewhat further 
on this problem. More discussion of this point as 
related to its timing with a good positive transfer- 
ence seems in order in all our teaching. Undoubt- 
edly, this lop-sided therapeutic attitude is one 
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immediate reason that narcissistic defenses fail to be 
analyzed by otherwise good therapists and that 
many adolescents in analysis get out of hand. 

Other therapists might question the author's be- 
lief that in the interest of the patient the worker 
can guard himself against and control his own emo- 
tional reactions. Increasing sensitivity on the part 
of the therapist usually reveals in time the fact 
that very little in him escapes the reacting uncon- 
scious, if not the conscious, of the patient. 

The large group of scientists engaged in the 
treatment of children will welcome Miss Hamilton’s 
brilliant book as a milestone in the long scries of 
books published on children’s problems. It does 
not in the least detract from the author’s unique 
achievement in writing this book to express grati- 
tude to the staff of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
who made available such challenging casework 
material. 

ADELAIDE M. Jounson, M.D. 
Institute for Psychoanalysis 
Chicago, Illinois 


TREATMENT CONSIDERATIONS IN THE REASSIGN- 
MENT OF CLIENTS: Regina Flesch. 82 pp., 
1947- Family Service Association of America, 
122 East 22 Street, New York 10, N. Y., 85 
cents. 

This pamphlet sets forth in very readable and 
thought-provoking terms the problem of reassign- 
ment of clients, and then raises some challenging 
questions which we, as a profession, must face. 
The fact that the material presented grew out of 
agency experience, and is not alone the thinking 
of one person, adds validity to it. 

The study was sponsored by the United Charities 
of Chicago, with the writer permitted to sct aside 
working hours to conduct the investigation. Much 
of the material presented grew out of staff and 
seminar discussion. Most of the illustrative cases 
were carried under psychiatric consultation and 
were selected “on the basis of pertinence to the 
problem, relevancy of material, and suggestions 
for fresh ideas and further study.” 

In the first chapter the problem is defined. Most 
reassignments are necessitated by workers’ leaving 
the agency. This “creates some unavoidable prob- 
lems for the client, for the original worker, and 
for the new worker. A partial remedy would lie 
in a strategic method of reassignment even though 
the change itself takes place under unfavorable 
circumstances. . . . The bent of our investigation 
is the establishment of general principles to aid 
in reassignment.” 

Then follow four excellent chapters: “Reactions 
of the Client to the Worker’s Departure,” “Factors 
That Complicate Reassignment,” “Suggested Tech- 
niques to Facilitate Reassignment,” and “TIlustra- 
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tive Interviews.” Here we see not only what hap- 
pens in reassignment but, in clear fashion, what 
goes on in skilful treatment. 

The chapters on “Planned Case Reassignments,” 
reassignments on a planned treatment basis and not 
due to a worker’s departure, and “Reassignment 
or Termination?” add clarity to the main thesis. 
It is evident that case selection, assignment, and 
termination of treatment are related to any con- 
sideration of reassignment of clients and that until 
all three are understood the study of any one is 
necessarily incomplete. 

In the final chapter, “Summary and Implica- 
tions,” the author raises some very important ques- 
tions. “It is certainly justifiable to doubt the 
wisdom of embarking upon any important treat- 
ment interviews of a long-term nature without 
some guarantee as to the stability of the relation- 
ship . . . we may also inquire if the profession 
itself does not have a responsibility to attain greater 
stability. In addition, we have the responsibility 
of examining our own investment in the thera- 
peutic relationship;” that is, “professional respon- 
sibility to our clients after we have left a specific 
job.” It seems clear on the basis of material -pre- 
sented that “until these issues are clarified, we 
shall continue to engage in relationship therapy 
without assuming all its attendant responsibilities.” 

Dorotny V. THOMAS 
Family Service Association 
Washington, D. C. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN MALE: Alfred 
C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and Clyde E. 
Martin. 804 pp., 1948. W. B. Saunders Co., 
Philadelphia, or the JOURNAL OF SocIAL CAsE- 
work. $6.50. 

This book comprises a factual study of sexual 
behavior in the human male based on surveys made 
by members of the staff of Indiana University, 
and supported by the National Research Council 
with Rockefeller Foundation funds. The data 
were obtained by histories taken on twelve thou- 
sand persons from all walks of life. This is the 
first volume of a series which will expand cut of 
a continuation of the study until it includes a 
total of one hundred thousand persons of both sexes. 

Part one deals with the history and method of 
the study, certain statistical problems, and a 
discussion of the validity of the data. Part two 
deals with factors that affect sexual outlet such 
as age, marital states, social level, and others. Part 
three discusses the sources of sexual outlet, includ- 
ing masturbation, nocturnal emission, heterosexual 
petting, pre-marital intercourse, marital intercourse, 
extra-marital intercourse, intercourse with pros- 
titutes, homosexual contacts, and animal contacts. 
Many tables and charts amplify the text. 
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The completeness, thoroughness, and _ validity 
of the data make this the most extensive study of 
male sexual behavior available. Some of the find- 
ings will come as a surprise to many of those 
working in the field of human relations who may 
have thought they already knew a great deal of 
the story of human sex behavior. It is a much 
needed study on a very important aspect of human 
nature, and should be read by everyone working 
in the fields of medicine, psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, biology, as well as by lawyers, teach- 
ers, social workers, personnel officers; in fact, by 
everyone whose work demands that he know as 
much as possible about human behavior. The 
findings show how we must modify our concept 
of “average” in thinking about sexual behavior. 
The differences in behavior and source of outlet 
demand a much greater understanding on the 
part of those who control the fate of the sex 
offender. The social caseworker who comes in 
contact with adolescents and marital problems will 
find much valuable information in this book, but 
its value is by no means limited to these areas. 
It is highly recommended as a book which, while 
factual, will enrich the philosophy of the worker 
dealing with people of all ages. 

O. SpurGEON ENGLIsH, M.D. 
Temple University Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PEOPLE AND PROCESS IN SOCIAL SECURITY: Karl 
de Schweinitz. 165 pp., 1948. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., or 
the JOURNAL OF SoctIAL CASEWORK. $2.00. 


Social caseworkers will want to read this stimu- 
lating and provocative little book which shows the 
importance and potentialities of casework in social 
security programs. Whatever their immediate 
training background, the workers in public assist- 
ance and social insurance are not the “poor rela- 
tions” of social work, but practitioners in an area 
of professional content which demands professional 
competence. Self-respect, individual integrity, and 
self-dependence are important positive factors in 
social security programs in which caseworkers have 
an interest, a function, and a stake. 

The book is divided into two parts: (1) a new 
social institution, its process and personnel; (2) edu- 
cation and training for the administration of social 
security. 

There is an excellent but brief historical sketch 
followed by a discussion of process as related to 
the law and to the individual. The law cannot 
“state precisely what must be done under cach set 
of circumstances” and there is, therefore, a large 
area of relativity. One circumstance sets off a chain 
of other considerations. The process of social ad- 
ministration is a “constant movement like an alter- 
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nating current passing back and forth between the 
statutes and the individual, and the individual and 
the statutes.” As related to the individual, the 
process includes ascertaining what the persons want, 
getting information, relerrals, “negotiation”  (co- 
operation), “counseling.” 

One ol the best chapters and one that makes a 
particularily significant contribution is entitled 
“Variations in the Process” and covers the dilter- 
ences in process among the various insurance and 
assistance programs. A quotation of interest to 
caseworkers follows: “This twofold tactor—a_re- 
sponsibility assumed by the agency in a significant 
part of the lile of the individual served, and the 
need for maintaining a balance between the author- 
ity of the agency and the integrity (wholeness) of 
the individual—represents, perhaps, the essence of 
the bond of common interest connecting public 
assistance with the field of social casework.” 

In the discussion of undergraduate education for 
social security, the author quickly disposes of one 
current controversy with the sentence: “What social 
security wants of the college graduates is a broadly 
based preparation, not one that undertakes the 
cultivation of technical skill.” 

Perhaps the most controversial material is con- 
tained in the chapter on “Graduate and Profes- 
sional Education.” There is obvious dissatistaction 
with the present training program, particularly as 
related to the social insurances and to a_ lesser 
degree to public assistance. With insurance, there 
is need to organize teaching “with a special view 
to the circumstances within which the ins:ances 
operate and to their objectives.” 

Oi special interest to the caseworker is the para- 
graph: “Education for social work has its greatest 
value for public assistance when it points toward 
a goal which is present in the relationship with 
every individual who seeks assistance—an adminis- 
tration of benefits and related services so conducted 
that the self-dependence of the individual is con- 
served and his self-respect sustained. Such an 
administration is not foreign to social casework 
in any area which has its focus in the strengths 
rather than in the pathology of the individual 
and which emphasizes the skilful provision of a 
specific service or services rather than a general 
treatment of personal maladjustment.” 

The writer of this volume, an ex-dean of a 
school of social work, is well known to the social 
work community. He has studied the problem 
of “training for social security” for a period of 
several years, first under the auspices of the Social 
Security Board and more recently under the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, which publishes the 
book. 

Every professional person will certainly want to 
read this book, but it has special value for curri- 
culum builders, school people, administrators, per- 
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sonnel consultants, in-service training consultants, 
and for all those interested in our broad and vast 
public weliare and insurance programs. It will 
provide usetul supplementary material in the class- 
room for a variety of course titles. ‘The book is a 
signilicant contribution to the literature and dcevel- 
opment of social work. 

BENJAMIN E. YOUNGDAHL 

George Warren Brown School of 

Social Work 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


A CASE WORK APPROACH TO SEX DELINQUENTS: 
Rosa Wessel, Editor. 132 pp., 1947.  Penn- 
sylvania School of Social Work, Philadelphia, 
or THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK. $1.50. 

This publication contains, in addition to Mrs, 
Wessel’s stimulating introduction and her final 
comment on a case record, articles by three case- 
workers on a functional approach to the problems 
of sex delinquency which they evolved in the 
Department of Public Welfare of Baltimore. Mazie 
F. Rappaport, who directed the development both 
of the Protective Service for promiscuous girls and 
women as a casework division of the agency and 
of a related casework service in the Rapid ‘I reat- 
ment Center of the Baltimore City Hospitals, writes 
the first paper, “The Possibility of Help Through 
Functional Case Work in an Authoritative Setting.” 
Rose A. Moss presents a paper founded on her 
experience as a second-year student, supervised by 
Miss Rappaport, in the development of the service 
at the Rapid Treatment Center. Helen M. Kelle- 
her, another second-year student, contributes a 
paper on the beginning of a voluntary case and 
also presents the record of a year’s work with 
a client. 

The articles with their illuminating case mate- 
rial and the full-length case record deal with highly 
specialized services but their values are general. 
They represent an approach to sex delinquency 
which has meaning for casework with other forms 
of delinquency. They cut through long-standing 
conflicts and confusions on the issue of auihority 
and establish a position that is stable and respon- 
sible in its respect not only for the offender as 
an individual but for the right of the community 
to protect itself against injurious behavior. Their 
discussion of the thinking that went into the de- 
velopment of each service provides an intimate 
opportunity to see how a functional service is 
created and how the worker operates with clients. 
This book has quality as a professional communi- 
cation, for the writers speak from the active midst 
of an enterprise in the making—with the simplicity 
and liveliness of people sitting across the table 
and thinking aloud. 
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Miss Rappaport traces step by step the thinking 
that went into the Protective Service from July, 
1943, When it was set up as one part of a broad 
community program of venereal disease control. 
Squarely conivonting the authority in the delin- 
quent’s situation, she accepts not only its social 
necessity but its positive value in living. This 
affirmation of authority in law is correlated with 
an equally firm conviction that the delinquent 
has the human right to decide whether he will 
take and use casework help. Of interest to pro- 
bation services is Miss Rappaport’s discussion of 
a relationship between the Service and the court 
which preserves for the service independent control 
over intake and for the client real choice between 
probation to the agency and a jail sentence. Miss 
Rappaport sees that probation must not be an 
escape. The Protective Service frankly expects that 
the client change her behavior in important, 
specific respects: that she take into account a 
relationship with the worker, and _ progressively 
assume more of a different responsibility for her- 
self in her living. The procedures and 1equire- 
ments of the Service are created from professional 
understanding for a professional purpose—to help 
the promiscuous girl test out for herself what 
she can and will do. 

Miss Moss’s paper describes the beginning de- 
velopment of a casework service to women patients 
during a nine-day hospitalization for penicillin 
treatment of syphilis. How she focused this service 
and how she dealt with factors of authority and 
time are shown in remarkable case illustrations. 

Miss Kelleher presents material showing how a 
referral from the Rapid Treatment Center to the 
Protective Service is handled from both ends, what 
must happen if the client is to be self-motivating 
in referral, and how a voluntary applicant is 
helped to take hold of requirements. Miss Kelle- 
her’s full case record permits us to follow a “run- 
of-the-mill” case and a development in her skill 
as agency experience revealed weaknesses in the 
structure and process of intake. 


LAW OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
Only $1.00 


by Richard V. Mackay 


Answers questions about — Annulment, Separation, 
Alimony, Property Rights, Separation Agreements, 
etc. Covers the law in 48 states. Valuable charts 
included. Send $1.00 to-day and we'll mail your 
74-page book postpaid. (Also publishers of How 
To Make A Will in 48 States, Adoption Laws in 
48 States—$1.00 each postpaid). 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 173 


115 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 


The case materials reveal a directness of approach 
to these clients which evades none of the hatetul 
realities in their relation to probation. It is a 
directness founded on a respectful belief that within 
these “lost women” is the nucleus of a self that 
can act on its own behalf and that does not like 
being pushed around, maneuvered, or cajoled. The 
directness is associated with a penetrating, sensitive 
awareness of each particular client and of all 
that her present way of life and of changes in it 
can mean to her. The result is a casework strong 
enough to bear full knowledge of how bitter the 
taking of help can be and yet continue to render it. 

Grace F. MARcus 

Professcr of Social Case Work 
School of Social Work 
University of Pittsburgh 


TEACHING PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC MEDICINE: 
Helen Leland Witmer, Editor. 464 pp., 1947. 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, or the Jour- 
NAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK. $3.75. 

This book presents the material given in the 
summer of 1946 in a two-week course to twenty-five 
physicians in Minnesota and the neighboring states, 
selected by the Division of Post-Graduate Educa- 
tion of the University of Minnesota. All except 


The Child 
and His Welfare 
by Hazel Fredericksen 


Straight from the author’s rich experience 
comes this notable text, of which Dr. Mel- 
vin Williams of Florida State University 
writes: 


“The most usable text in the field of child 
welfare. The principles of sociology and 
social work are sound and they are pre- 
sented in such a clear and realistic man- 
ner that the student is bound to compre- 
hend every field covered. . . . Good for 
both undergraduate and graduate courses.” 


And Dr. W. L. Ludlow of Muskingum 
College writes: 


“Excellent survey of material not easy 
to find”. 


318 pages Price: $3.75 
W. H. FREEMAN AND COMPANY 


549 Market St. San Francisco 5, 


California 
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two of these students were general. physicians or 
internists, the others being in group practice. The 
teaching staff was drawn from the ranks of the 
younger psychiatrists and internists who felt psy- 
chiatry had something to share with general medi- 
cine. ‘Two social workers assisted in the program. 

The course attempted to get the most pertinent 
parts of basic psychiatric thinking into general 
medicine. It did this by means of presentation 
of some of the basic concepts, by clinical practice 
under supervision, and by informal discussions. ‘The 
lectures “dealt with personality, its development, 
and its disorders; with the interplay of the emo- 
tions and physical function; with the phvsician- 
patient relationship, and with the elements of psy- 
chotherapy.”. The point of departure for the lec- 
ture material was the emotional life and particularly 
the interpersonal relations of the patient. The 
course emphasized the coherence and continuity of 
the emotional life, its growth and development 
paralleling physical growth and development, and 
its susceptibility to trauma. This led to the dis- 
cussion of psychoneurosis as a way of meeting life 
when it becomes difficult. In the medical clinics 
of the University Hospital work with patients with 
long-standing physical complaints gave the stu- 
dents the opportunity to study and treat patients 
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with emotional problems, under the close super- 
vision of the instructors. 

The social workers gave consultant service in 
the clinic and in discussions. Since most of the 
physicians came from areas where skilled social 
casework was not available, emphasis was placed 
on the analysis of the emotional patterns and the 


complications these add to family life. The course 


was strengthened by the presence in the lecture 
room of a large diversified group of instructors, 
by the informality of the course, the simplicity of 
presentation, and the free discussions. 

The students felt the course was clear and of 
practical value. It gave the doctor a feeling of 
dynamic qualities, and the value of the doctor- 
patient relationship; it introduced him to broad 
patterns of human motivation and to the common 
causes and backgrounds of emotional disturbance; 
it encouraged him to think of the relation between 
emotional disturbance and illness; it helped him 
to know to a limited degree some methods of 
therapy so that he could treat some of such ill- 
nesses; and it gave him some knowledge of the more 
malignant conditions which he might refer to 
specialists. 

This book will be of very real interest to all 
social caseworkers. The methodology used in 
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A valuable contribution—by a psychoanalyst, 
a professor of social work, and a casework super- 
visor—to our understanding of the relationship 
between caseworker and client and how trans- 
ference factors foster or impede treatment. 
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Six papers reprinted from the JOURNAL OF 
SOCIAL CASEWORK. Includes "What Is 
Happening to the American Family?", by Mar- 
garet Mead. 


75 cents a copy; 10 for $6.00 
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My mother says if you would read 
THE SURVEY, you would know 


about sociometry 


The boy’s mother is right, too. Even if she 
can’t speak English, she can still spot a social 
worker or a visiting nurse who lacks the knowl- 
edge to understand her problem. If you would 
operate intelligently in social work or in civic 
affairs, why not subscribe now to THE SUR- 
VEY midmonthly, a magazine which reduces 
“sociometry”” and other professional words you 
should know about to understandable terms of 
vital human problems? One year, $4; with 
SURVEY GRAPHIC, $6. Make out your 
check to Survey Associates, Inc., and mail it to: 


THE SURVEY 


112 E. 19 Street, New York 3, New York 
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such a short course is suggestive to teachers of 
social work, especially those organizing institutes. 
The material presented to the students by some 
of our best known psychiatrists and printed in full 
in the book with the discussion which followed 
is valuable content for review of our knowledge. 
Both the lecture material and the cases used, which 
are included, will be of interest to social work 
teachers, caseworkers and students. This book 
should stimulate the thinking of all social case- 
workers and is well worth the time necessary for 
careful reading. 


ELIZABETH P. RICE 
Grace-New Haven Community Hospital 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Personnel Vacancies 


The discontinuance of the counseling and 
placement service by the Social Work Voca- 
tional Burcau has left a serious gap in social 
work organization. This is particularly dis- 
turbing now, when agencies are struggling 
to maintain services in the face of an over- 
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all personnel shortage. The present effort 
of the national associations is directed 
toward the exploration of possibilities of 
establishing a placement service for profes- 
sional social work under public auspices. 


In the interim, since there is no channel 
for agencies to make contact with available 
personnel, the JOURNAL has decided to carry 
classified personnel advertising. Formerly, 
because the Social Work Vocational Bureau 
existed to provide personnel service for 
agencies and professional staff, the JOURNAL 
did not accept any personnel advertising. 

Beginning with the May issue, space will 
be available to agencies in all fields of 
social work for professional openings. The 
JouRNAL takes no responsibility for evalu- 
ating the position or the agency. The pur- 
pose is to provide a medium through which 
agencies can make their vacancies known 
and through which individual workers can 
learn about the kinds and locations of 
openings. Schools of social work will be 
informed about the new service with a 
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Books that will help in your work 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF 
THE CHILD. Edited by Leading 
American and British Psychoanalysts. 

THE PSYC HO-ANALYTICAL AP- 

PROACH TO JUVENILE DELIN- 

QUENCY: THEORY, CASE STUDIES, 

TREATMENT. By Kate Friedlander, 

MODERN TRENDS IN CHILD PSY- 

CHIATRY. Edited by Nolan D. C. 

= M.D., and Bernard L. Pacella, 

THE PRACTICE OF GROUP THER- 
APY. Edited by S. R. Slavson ...... $5.00 
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At your bookstore or af: 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES PRESS 


227 West 13th Street, New York II, N. Y. 
Ask for free catalogue "SC" 
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request that it be called to the attention 
of students ready for placement. 

Because the time factor is important in 
approaching any available personnel, ad- 
vertisers should give complete agency name 
and address when listing vacant positions. 
The Journat will not offer box-number 
service. 

The rate for regular classified listings is 
10 cents per word; if set in larger type or 
display form, $6.00 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50 per insertion. Deadline is 
the 5th of the month preceding month of 
issue. (Copy for May issue by April 5.) 

The following is a sample of an advertise- 
ment that would cost $3.30: 

CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally trained and 
experienced caseworker of advanced agency classification. 
Duties include limited case load and responsibility for 


special projects. Salary range $3200 to $4500. Write 
Family Service, 15 A. Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


Agencies should address their advertising 
to JouRNAL OF Casework, 122 East 
22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Journal of Social Casework 


Change in Subscription Rates 


Because of greatly increased production 
costs we find it necessary to revise sub- 
scription rates to the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
Casework. Effective with the May issue 
the new rates will be: one-year subscrip- 
tion, $3.50; two-year subscription, $6.50; 
contributing subscription, one-year, $5.00; 
single copies, 40 cents each. 

Any subscriptions, new or renewal, re- 
ceived prior to May 1, 1948, will be 
accepted at the current subscription rates 
as shown on the inside front cover of the 
magazine. 


Erratum 


We regret that the title of Philip B. 
Reichline, a co-author of the article, 
“Intake Techniques in a Mental Hygiene 
Clinic,” in the February issue, was incor- 
rectly given. It should have been Chief 
Social Worker in the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Veterans Administration, Los An- 
geles Regional Office. 


Series I—June 21-July 2 


Series Il—July 12—July 23 


Series Ill—July 26-August 6 


122 East 22nd Street 


The New York School of Social Work 


Columbia University 
SUMMER INSTITUTES, 1948 


1. The Dynamics of Group Formation... === Mr. Nathan E. Cohen 


2. Work with Individuals in Groups_______ 


_Mrs. Gisela Konopka 


3. Integrated Services within Children's Institutions._..__________ Mrs. Suzanne Schulze 
4. Philosophy of Group Work and Community Organization______- Mr. Eduard C. Lindeman 


5. Current Casework Emphases in the Family Field__...________- Miss Florence Hollis 
6. Psychiatry for Social Caseworkers_...._.__________-__________ Dr. Irene Josselyn 

8. Advanced Supervisory Practice (Advanced Course 406)_______ Miss Dorothy Hutchinson 
9. Psychotherapy with Children (Advanced Course 46I-III)___-_-- Dr. Nathan Ackerman 


(Institutes 8 and 9 open only to graduates of accredited schools of social work) 


10. Community Organization for Health_____ 


Il. Medical Social Casework as a Part of Medical Care__________ Miss Muriel Gayford 
12. Current Problems in Public Welfare Administration____________ Miss Catherine M. Dunn 
13. Current Problems in Community Organization.__........------ Mr. Conrad Van Hyning 


14. Economic Factors in Fomily Mrs. Eveline M. Burns 


Summer Institute Bulletin with Details may be Obtained from the School 


Mr. Aubrey Mallach 


New York 10, N. Y. 


